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ABSTRACT 


RETURNING FROM EXILE: CONVERSATION AND RECONCILIATION AMONGST THE 
LGBTQ COMMUNITY AND THE AFRICAN AMERICAN CHURCH 


By 


DOMINIQUE DENMAN 


Christian attitudes toward same gender loving and transgendered people have drastically 
changed with many LGBTQ people now serving as members and leaders of the church. 
However, there is still an extent to which acceptance of this has remained taboo, especially in the 
African American Church. This dissertation will explore fundamentalist ideology, the varying 
degrees of acceptance or rejection from the African American church in addition to the damage 
caused by marginalization. 

Sexuality remains a divisive issue in the Black church with openness and acceptance of 
LGBTQ Christians virtually unheard of. This project seeks to explore a way to repair the damage 
done in the name of God and provide a means of welcoming back LGBTQ identified persons to 
the community of faith that rejected them. This project traces the historical issue of race and 
Black sexuality, as well as the friction that often exists between marginalized communities, 
Furthermore, it endeavors to demonstrate the effect that conversation and reconciliation has on 
those who are marginalized. 

The purpose of my research is to highlight the advantages of reconciliation between the 
community that is the African American church and the LGBTQ individuals that attend its 


worship. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

This dissertation project is titled “Returning from Exile: Conversation and 
Reconciliation Amongst the LGBTQ Community and the African American Church.” It 
endeavors to report fully and distinctly what I believe is a long overdue conversation in 
the African American community and in particular the African American church. 

The African American community continues to face new challenges in its attempt 
and success of survival. The habitual injustice that continues to be inflicted on members 
of a community that have been forced to struggle for human rights is astounding. Our 
community has had to escape, march, beg and fight for the permission to walk with 
dignity and humanity ever since being brought to America from the continent of Africa as 
slaves bound in chains. Systemic racism and state sanctioned murder have created a need 
to cry “Black Lives Matter” (and there is a need to add that “LGBTQ Lives Matter’). 

I am inviting a conversation regarding the African American Community and 
LGBTQ persons. This is not an attempt to convince anyone to change his or her mind or 
any intention of debating the issue. I believe communication is key in any circumstance 
and that is why I’m suggesting a conversation. I would like to emphasize the effects of 
marginalization in hopes to put an end to the unnecessary hurt, pain, rejection, loss and 
fractured families. My inspiration is drawn from my own personal story. I wish that I had 


the same opportunities for intentional healing earlier in my life’s journey. 


The things that were constant to me as a little black girl growing up in Houston, 
Texas during the late 1960’s and 70’s were simple. It was family, it was school, and it 
was church. My mom is, and her parents were, a member of the United Methodist 
denomination and my father and his parents were members of the Baptist denomination. 
Many others in my family are Pentecostal, either Church of God in Christ or Holiness. 

As I look back at my childhood, I realize that I originated from some fractured 
and broken places. I know that my parents loved my brother and I; and we always felt 
that love. The circumstances of my youth, however, were very rocky at times. My parents 
had a tumultuous relationship, to say the least. They went through several separations 
before finally divorcing when I was around 11 or 12 years old. During those separations, 
we stayed with my mother’s sister a few times, and we also stayed at my maternal 
grandfather’s house. While at my aunt’s, I remember nights where my dad would show 
up angry. He would stand outside yelling my name as well as my brother’s. Eventually, 
my mother’s oldest sister would show up with her husband who would have his gun. 
During the time spent at my grandfather’s home, my dad showed up and took some of the 
wires from under the hood of my mother’s car so she could not drive it. I saw my dad hit 
and kick my mother. Other times I saw the bruises and black eyes after he had assaulted 
her. 

One of the worst times was when my dad broke into our home late one night and 
struck my mother in the head with an object. When I found her, she had a huge gash in 
her head and was bleeding profusely. As a child, her blood looked like ketchup as it 
stained the sheets. During their marriage of 12 years or so, whenever they would argue 


and fight, my bedroom door would be closed the next morning when I woke up. We 


never slept with our door closed as kids. That is why I remain convinced, to this day, that 
this horrible attack was also my dad’s doing. A few months later, exactly one month 
before my thirteenth birthday, my dad was shot and killed. There was always some sort 
of violence that happened far too frequently. I felt so helpless and afraid. The police and 
the judicial system were unable to apprehend or solve either case. My father was found 
not guilty for attacking my mother, and his murder case remains unsolved. I was left 
dealing with this alone. The adults were dealing with the presenting problems and no one 
was dealing with the root causes or the effects it would continue to have on my brother 
and myself. 

Emotionally, I was scattered. I was active in school and trying to maintain a 
presence as if I were handling everything without problems. I remained confused and 
unsure of myself, and all of the adults in my life were trying to hide what was really 
going on. I was left trying to figure out how to maneuver through life. I had recurring 
nightmares that still show up from time to time. Once my dad died, I felt I had to be 
strong for my grandmother who was distraught over the death of her firstborn son. Our 
connection grew stronger which I later found out was problematic for my mother who felt 
I chose my Granny over her. Throughout the duration of this trauma we received no 
therapy. There were no grief counselors available. As an African American family, we 
found no value in such resources. We just took it to the Lord in prayer. Prayer could 
change things, couldn’t it? Yes, my family was accustomed to secrets and sweeping 
everything under the rug, so we walked through life tripping on this mounting heap of 
dysfunction. Thankfully, I was active in the choir, the drama club, church and sports to 


keep me occupied and distracted. Anything was better than dealing with my reality. 


What would have been helpful for me during all of this would have been open and 
honest conversations from the adults I loved. I believe the mistake some parents make is 
thinking their children are incapable of hearing and handling the truth. The inability to 
share my emotions or ask questions stunted my emotional growth. In hindsight, therapy 
would have been helpful for my entire immediate family. 

The role models in my home, unfortunately, were not all positive. Not only was I 
introduced to domestic violence; I was also not shielded from harmful materials such as 
pornographic magazines, of which my dad had an extensive collection. The only 
information I learned about sex came from these magazines, the presentation given at my 
elementary school, and the book in my grandmother’s house entitled Everything You 
Always Wanted to Know About Sex But Were Afraid to Ask. 

Growing up, I had great friendships with boys and girls my age. I had a few 
boyfriends in Junior and High school. I attended my senior prom with the guy I just knew 
was the love of my life. NOT. Even though I had sporadic boyfriends from time to time, I 
was always attracted to females. It was always somewhere in the very back of my mind. I 
learned, at a very young age, that curiosity was always demeaned. So I felt revealing this 
information or any inquiries about it would not meet with approval. Since I had no frame 
of reference for what I was thinking or feeling, I didn’t even consider a relationship with 
a female a possibility. Even though I did not express it verbally it was something I knew 
in my heart. These feelings, along with the domestic abuse, created a forced feeling of 
solitude within my own mind due to shame. 

There has never been a time in my life when I wasn’t connected to or involved in 


the church. From a spiritual standpoint, I had a belief that God was punitive and when 


bad things happened, they were some kind of punishment for wrongdoing. So in my 
mind, I was supposed to deny myself and follow the Bible. I enjoyed reading scripture 
and hearing sermons. It made me feel connected to God and also captured my curiosity 
about the application of scripture for my life. With all that I experienced growing up I 
didn’t find an opportunity within the confines of the church to share my experiences, due 
to being told to keep what happens at home at home. Even though the church was a 
source of comfort and connection, I learned that church was also a place where you put 
on a happy face. I continued to keep my sexuality and feelings a secret. My prayers were 
consumed with wanting God to change me and deliver me from being gay. The more I 
prayed, the more things stayed the same. I condemned who I was a person. I built up an 
internal hatred that prevented me from seeing the image of God in myself. I would read, 
over and over, about Sodom and Gomorrah. I believed, like many others, that it was 
destroyed because of homosexuality. I had often heard about the hubris and arrogance of 
pastors preaching from their pulpits against homosexuality and publicly rebuking the 
openly gay members within their congregations. 

So, I silently joined the bandwagon with those who spoke of fire and brimstone 
punishment for all persons who went against what was approved sexual and moral 
behavior. How could I be honest about what I was feeling? I became accustomed to 
dodging the truth. Pretending, that the same-gender-loving part of me did not exist, and 
just flat out lying. I did not grow up in a home or a church hearing derogatory language. I 
adopted the belief and the understanding of God that belonged to my mother and 
grandmother. This inherited foundational truth, according to my family, was their 


understanding of our faith. 


My relationship with my mother and brother was negatively affected, and my 
“gayness,” was presenting a problem for our strained relationship. Pushback came in the 
form of being told that I dressed like a boy (when that has never been my presenting 
style), I needed to change my lifestyle, I was not to bring “it” around the family and that 
if sin wasn’t present in my life I would be more successful. The greatest source of pain 
in my life, have been the words of my mother and brother. My mother and brother had 
been extremely hurt by the actions of my father. Hurt people really do hurt other people. 

Others who shared my same orientation often spoke of the inability to tell the 
truth or have a safe space to be true to themselves. We congregated together and 
supported each other in the best way we knew how. When I was not in the company of 
this pseudo support group there was an isolation that I was unable to escape. I continued 
to take scripture literally and prayed to be delivered from what is still deemed the most 
unforgivable sin by many. The inner struggle was constant. The trend of going through 
life pretending and evading the truth continued well into my undergraduate years. 
Although I was unaware of any examples of same-gender-loving couples, and being very 
ashamed of my reality, I realized that I needed to at least admit, out loud to myself what I 
knew in my heart. I stared in the mirror one day while at my grandmother’s house and 
said, “I am gay.” Even though there was a lot of inward tension and I was not 
comfortable expressing my feelings, the world did not stop spinning. Yes, I was able to 
hide in plain sight but at least I was “out” to myself. 

I had complicated relationships and friendships with those of the opposite sex. 
There was a deeper connection emotionally, and I was far more comfortable in my 


friendships with my same gender. Although they had not reached intimacy, I was 


emotionally drawn and more comfortable with women. For the entire decade of the 
nineties I continued to avoid the subject of sexuality and lived a closeted life, unless I 
was surrounded by other semi-closeted folk. From my late twenties to mid-thirties I had a 
same-gender-loving relationship that lasted for ten years. During this time I was heavily 
involved in music ministry as a director, a singer with the opera chorus and a permanent 
substitute teacher for general music and choir in the North Forest Independent School 
District, an area within Houston. In addition, I could feel the tug of ministry, but I 
continued to hide from the truth and my companions were depression and internal hatred. 

I wondered how I could be used for God’s glory. I thought music and theatrical 
arts would be the extent of my call to ministry and I had not considered the possibility of 
a theological education. I remember intentionally immersing myself in reading, trying to 
study and understand the Bible on my own, while engaging with friends who were doing 
the same. Initially, I assumed that ministers only operated under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit. I knew little about a seminary or theology. For many, the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, served sufficiently for sound biblical preaching and teaching. I am not in any 
way diminishing those that take this route but what I am saying is that I needed more for 
my spiritual journey. 

In late 2001, I relocated to New York from Texas after a four-month tour of 
Europe singing Gospel music. It was in New York where I started to re-examine my 
theology through the introduction of the radically inclusive love of Jesus Christ. While 
singing with Harlem Gospel Choir, I met a friend who introduced me to a local Harlem 
pastor who spoke of a theology that was different from what I had ever heard. Christ 


Centered Church became my lifeline. The first time that I entered the church, ironically, 


the pastor was not there. I met his wife who was the co-pastor. When their marriage 
ended, I followed her and became a founding member of her new ministry, Rivers of 
Living Water. This idea of radical inclusion, God’s love for everyone was something that 
I started to embrace. I began to study scripture through ministerial training classes. This 
was the tip of the theological iceberg. After several years working in ministry the desire 
and opportunity to begin the journey through seminary happened. Seminary gave me 
permission to do something I was denied for so long. I was allowed to question, reassess 
and even challenge scripture and the foundational truths I had inherited as a child. I had 
often heard it said, by the older saints of my grandmother’s generation, that we should 
not question God. That was usually followed with “God said it, and that settles it.” 
Although I had lots of questions, I struggled in seminary with the idea that I could really 
have dialogue and critically question the content of the Bible, in hopes of a deeper 
understanding. It went against everything I was told, but in order to do well I began the 
process of critically engaging scripture and everything I thought I knew about God. This 
new ability has afforded me the opportunity to come up with some different conclusions 
about both faith and sexuality. I wholeheartedly believe that I am God’s beloved, fully 
and completely. I do not have to deny any part of myself to be accepted or loved by the 
Divine. My theology embraces a God who does not require us to exchange our 
orientation for our salvation. 

I had no idea how God would shift things for me but I was driven to acknowledge 
a call to more than just music ministry. I wrestled with how that would play out. All I 
could replay in my mind was Jesus speaking to the Samaritan woman at the well, “vou 


worship what you do not know; we worship what we know, for salvation is from the 


Jews.”’ Verse 24 goes on to say: “God is Spirit, and those who worship him must worship 
in spirit and truth.” (John 4:22-24 NRSV) | This nameless Samaritan woman allowed me 
to insert my name in her story. My quest to walk in truth was heightened by a personal 
desire to know and experience God in ways that would deepen my relationship with God 
and my worship of God, while strengthening that knowledge with confidence. 

My position as clergy, coupled with my artistic passions, provides the opportunity 
for ministry to reach higher and deeper into the waiting communities of Pennsylvania and 
beyond. Education gives me the privilege of a new and richer understanding of who I am 
and what my ministry will be. The implication of this project calls for the necessity of a 
long overdue conversation within the African American Church that I hope will facilitate 
healing and restoration to so many who are where I once was with regard to spirituality 
and sexuality. As a member of the LGBTQ community, who happens to be clergy, I am 
presented with an opportunity to add my perspective to the conversations surrounding 
sexuality and spirituality especially within the African American Church. The African 
American community faces new challenges everyday. I dream of the day this project 
proves beneficial to the communities in which I serve and reside. I hope that it blows a 
wind of love, forgiveness, and inclusion that permeates the fabric of our existence across 
the borders of our various denominations, regardless of our differences or beliefs. 

Because of my southern upbringing there has remained this trepidation about 
having the audacity to address this topic. “Returning From Exile: Conversation and 
Reconciliation Amongst the LGBTQ Community and the African American Church” 


speaks to me in ways that transcend importance. I feel called to it because of its relevance 


' The Holy Bible, New Revised Standard Version (San Francisco: Harper Collins Publishers, 
2007). 


to my life and the lives of so many others. LGBTQ persons have faced discrimination 
from various aspects of community including medical, social and religious. In the last 
several years there have been two instances in which I was functioning in my role as 
producer and theater director that I directly experienced church-supported homophobia. 
Individuals contracted as an actor and musician, respectively, quit a production that I was 
producing because of teachings from their pastors. They were taught that LGBTQ 
persons were against God and the church, and as such they should not be associated with 
my spouse, the show or me. This is not a new phenomenon, but this time it felt different. 
I asked myself a simple question: “How can I join with individuals and organizations 
making an impact in repairing the breach between the African American church and the 
LGBTQ community?” Additionally, how can members of an already traumatized 
community realize their commonalities and work together against systemic issues instead 
of letting those issues divide us? And what impact will it have for the future of the 
church? 

Having grown up in the church, I began to think of others who have been 
discriminated against or marginalized because of their sexual identity, and also took 
notice of their particular religious denominations. They were Pentecostal, Baptist and 
Methodist. Their stories literally began to play in my mind. This caused me to consider 
the damage done in the name of God and religious freedom. When will all members of 
society be considered as the “everyone“ mentioned in John 3:16? I was convinced of 


God’s acceptance many years ago when I memorized, “For God so loved the world that 


10 


he gave his only son, so that everyone who believes in him may not perish but may have 
eternal life.” * (John 3:16 NRSV) 

When planting City of Refuge East/CORE Fellowship, my desire was to create a 
space for everyone where conversations would be welcomed and scripture and other texts 
would be explored in a forum where people are not shamed into conforming to something 
being deposited into their theological, mental and emotional being. A space that is 
welcoming and inclusive that also meets their individual spiritual needs. I wanted to 
recognize each person’s uniqueness as well as their life journey with a message that 
healing is possible for past hurts as well as forgiveness for past mistakes. Even if that 
healing or hurt was of the person’s own making, I wanted them to know that help is 
available. Our message is that all people are valuable and there is no judgment based on 
appearances, who they love, or who they marry. We welcome them to a space where real 
people are able to experience God in an authentic and significant way. 

In the upcoming chapters, I describe the setting in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. I am 
trying to create what embodies my best thinking about sexuality, spirituality and church. 
Chapter 3 addresses the problems and challenges within the black church because of their 
views of same-sex marriage. I will present the challenges, faced by the church, as it 
relates to fully embracing the LGBTQ community as members and leaders within the 
various denominations within the African American church. I will describe the religious 
portrait of African Americans. In addition to their views it will highlight their attitude on 
the subject. Problems caused by the different views, within the black church, are outlined 


in ways that address marginalization, religious abuse, depression and mental health. I will 


° The Holy Bible, New Revised Standard Version (San Francisco: Harper Collins Publishers, 
2007). 
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also address the need for urgency and identifying of the people, hypocrisy and poor 
kingdom witness. The desire is to help move towards integration of sexual 
identity/gender identity/and religious identities. Church autonomy and culture round out 
this section. In chapter 4, I address the research questions that anchor the argument for 
restoration, reconciliation and beyond. This chapter gives us insight into the 
fundamentalist ideology that dominates religious culture. I look at the incorporation of 
scripture, ritual and liturgy as a means of transformation of not only the people but the 
institution of the church itself. It calls us to confession, repentance and forgiveness. In 
chapter 5, I map out the plan of implementation in attempt to address decades of staunch 
traditional ways of being the church. I describe ways in which I attempt to embark upon a 
challenge that seeks to value the notion of a welcome table for everyone. My goal is to 
create awareness to the repercussions of rejection. 

Chapter 6 addresses a desire for attaining excellence, in my own ministerial 
competencies, that warrant measures for growth while engaging in professional ministry 
in diverse settings. Concluded by chapter 7, which speaks to the plan of continuing the 
conversation among pastors, congregations and communities across the country. It will 
address strategies for conversation, and how we can continue the journey to wholeness 
and rid us of the wedge that divides us as a community. Conversations in this regard will 
aid as we strive to map out our path beyond this current research. 

This project is in no way trying to convince those who have opinions that differ 
from mine to believe as I do. This is not a debate on same-sex marriage or intended to 
make those who have strong thoughts against the transgendered sector of our community 


change their minds. I am, however, inviting the space for a conversation in the hope that 
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those who have been dealing with the rejection, pain and loss of family, church and 
community may experience healing. Rejection breeds pain, and results in fractured 
families as well as communities. I strongly believe this conversation is a start to bringing 
restoration, forgiveness and meaning to the LGBTQ members of the church as well as the 
church community as a whole. 

I am extremely grateful for this opportunity and my prayer is that it be an 
experience that challenges as well as encourages us to sit at the table of welcome, to 


receive as well as share the radically inclusive love of Jesus Christ. 
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CHAPTER 2 
THE SETTING 


The song lyrics to the African American spiritual “I Want Jesus to Walk With 
Me,” speaks of wanting Jesus to walk with us “all along my pilgrim journey.” > Some 
renditions use the words “A// along this tedious journey, I want Jesus to walk with me.” 
When embarking on this project I knew at the onset that the topic alone would garner 
strong feelings as well as a refusal by many to even engage in dialogue at all; thus, a 
tedious journey. 

The notion that the call and acceptance to ministry is an easy one, is a great 
misconception. I knew that planting a ministry would not be easy, especially considering 
that our charge was to minister to those on the margins with an intentional focus on 
persons seeking emotional healing and restoration. Upon this realization, City of Refuge 
East, also known as CORE Fellowship was planted. Aside from our commitment to 
social justice and the empowerment of the downtrodden, we remain called to diversity 
while highlighting the African American experience and style of worship. We 
intentionally provide an elaborate welcome to all, particularly those who are LGBTQ, 
‘and we seek to recapture the original intent of the church by being a body of believers 


who emulate Christ in the world. 


> 1 Want Jesus to Walk with Me (Public Domain). 
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We are a congregation who find balance through embracing our humanity, our 
sexuality and our spirituality. Our aim is to live and love with open and honest 
communication. We understand the need of answering the call to empower self and 
community along with the freedom of walking in our authentic truth while holding 
ourselves responsible and accountable to ourselves, each other and God in the ways of 
spiritual growth, discipleship and maturity. CORE is intentional in reaching out to those 
who have been marginalized, or victims of church hurt and even church trauma. We look 
to ease the symptoms of post-traumatic stress disorder that some in our congregations are 
experiencing. Whether we care to admit it or not, marginalization damages not only those 
who find themselves on the margin, it taints the gospel witness of those who marginalize 
others. Many of the stories and experiences of those in our ministry and our allies 
corroborate the need for such a space as ours. 

In assessing the spirituality of City of Refuge East, we are a people who dare to 
take our God back from those who deem our community unworthy of being loved by our 
Divine Creator. We are a work in progress. Some of our members come from un- 
churched backgrounds and others have been labeled or marginalized because of their 
sexuality. Other factors of marginalization include a history of incarceration, addiction, 
abuse or being a sex worker. Many are finding their way back to a place that was a source 
of trauma for them. Together, we are learning how to be spiritually restored as well as 
receiving and offering forgiveness. These experiences have driven our vision and shaped 
our mission. We are a community learning the value of consistency in worship and 
responsibility. As the pastor of this congregation, I am able to draw upon my experiences 


as a same-gender-loving woman. As I became comfortable in being who God created me 
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to be, I found liberation thanks to the dynamic trailblazing leadership in the arena of 
LGBTQ and social justice rights on the local, national and global level. My endeavor is 

to offer those under my leadership the same gift of radical hospitality I received from the 
ministry of my leaders and mentors such as my pastor, Vanessa Brown of Rivers of 
Living Water Ministries UCC of New York and New Jersey, as well as Bishop Yvette 
Flunder, presiding prelate of The Fellowship of Affirming Ministries and Senior Pastor of 
City of Refuge UCC in Oakland, California. I personally believe our growth will be 
exponential as I strive to be the kind of leader I was exposed to in my time with my 
mentors. Members of CORE will grow spiritually as we strive to build and maintain our 
community and our city. 

CORE is a few months shy of embarking on our third year in the Lancaster, PA 
community. CORE, as the setting identified in my project proposal, has remained 
consistent since the onset and we remain on the campus of Lancaster Theological 
Seminary. Central Pennsylvania has not yielded much in the areas of consistent church 
attendance. Conversations with members and the visitors that frequent have revealed that 
many have made a decision that regular attendance is not prioritized in their life. In 
addition, others have shared their disillusion caused by “church hurt” inflicted on them by 
someone inside of the church. On many occasions, the hurt has come from the pastor, or 
someone in authority. Within this context, our ministry remains mission driven and 
contributes to the encouragement and spiritual growth of our congregation despite any 
past pain. 

We have found that networking with local social service organizations that deal 


with issues of homelessness, addiction, abuse and mental health, provides us with a 
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strength that we do not have on our own. It makes us viable in the community and 
highlights our presence. Our partnerships with other agencies provide us with the 
opportunity to demonstrate Christ’s love in the world. CORE has an opportunity, 
through its collaborations, to make a stronger impact in the community and realize its 
mission of providing a pathway of economic, spiritual and emotional confidence, 
empowerment, acceptance and encouragement. We have contributed to the fight against 
hunger through our annual Thanksgiving meal. On the global front we have partnered 
with a local nonprofit in Kenya (The Molly Kiunga Foundation) in supporting school age 
children with their tuition and supplies. This is done several times throughout the year. 
Our congregation also collects “Koins for Kenya” in an effort to offset the needs of those 
in the remote villages and schools in Africa. Our Associate Pastor of CORE Fellowship 
also had the privilege to bring greetings and preach during one of the Sunday worship 
services at Cosmopolitan Affirming Church while in Nairobi, Kenya in May of 2017. 
We are partnered locally with Transitional Living Center (TLC) and Veterans 
Victory House whose efforts go to bridging the gap between homelessness and housing. 
We donate food and funds as well as facilitate programs and workshops for the 
individuals and families who are participants of the programs. CORE is also connected to 
newly established in the Lancaster area, Pennsylvanians Organized to Witness, Empower 
and Rebuild (POWER). Lancaster congregations of varied faiths are joining forces in an 
effort to end Education Apartheid in certain Pennsylvania school districts that are 
experiencing a $40 million deficit in funding due to racial bias. Additionally, our 
congregation is gearing up for our Financial Literacy workshops. Our mission also 


includes creating and producing artistic avenues of expression that feed the life of our 
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ministry while enhancing the spiritual life of our church by bringing the narratives of the 
Bible to life. 

We believe our impact is not predicated on numbers in attendance. In the 2018- 
2019 academic year, we had the opportunity to have one seminarian from Tanzania “in- 
care” for the first year of his seminary journey. In-Care refers to a practice where, the 
church, within reason, assumes some of the financial burden of supporting a seminarian 
until their education is complete or they become self-sufficient. For a time, our CORE 
congregation helped this seminarian support his family back home. He is now self- 
sufficient and continues to join us in worship. In addition, our ministry conducts a half 
hour weekly intercessory prayer call via teleconference with callers from Lancaster, Erie 
and Philadelphia, PA, Houston, TX, Antioch, CA, Louisville, KY, and Bronx, NY. 

CORE Fellowship is a small congregation consisting of 31 members/allies and 
associates. The congregational make up includes (1) 7 year old, (3) between the ages of 
18 — 24, (3) between the ages of 25 — 34, (4) between the ages of 34 — 44, (17) between 
the ages of 45 — 54, and (3) in the age range of 55 — 64. We are a nondenominational 
ministry whose plans are to pursue membership in the United Church of Christ within the 
next 2 to 3 years. Our worship services are held on Saturday afternoons at 1 pm in the 
heart of the German Reformed and Evangelical traditions. Our worship style is in the 
tradition of the African American worship experience. Our roots are derived from the 
Protestant church. Our style is a fusion of the Methodist, Baptist and Pentecostal 
traditions also lovingly referred to as ““Metho-Bapti-Costal”. A bit of each is incorporated 
into any given service. We are extemporaneously joyful. I implement liturgical and 


musical elements from my personal experiences across a variety of genres from classical 
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to anthems, from spirituals to gospel to contemporary. Additionally, we wanted to 
provide an outlet to the many co-laborers in ministry such as seminarians and musicians 
who don’t normally have the luxury of simply being a worshipper. 

The life and strength of CORE Fellowship anchors upon the programs provided to 
our community. We are envisioning church outside of the four walls. Yes, we enter the 
space to worship, but we depart to serve and address the needs of our neighbors. The 
programs we are implementing reflect the mission and vision of empowering our 
members as well as those around us. They reflect the collective minds of our planning 
and steering committee, which met for eleven months prior to our official launch. The 
impact our presence has made on Lancaster Theological Seminary as well as the impact 
to those returning to church after time away has been an encouragement and welcomed 
addition. I believe the nature of this project will also provide a positive impact upon all 
within the realm of our ministry. 

Our programs build upon traditions and practices that leave a lasting and positive 
impact on the community as a whole, but with less of a focus on the law of the Old 
Testament. We are excited about exploring our commitment to ecumenical and multi- 
faith relationships with faith paths other than Christianity and to build on a global 
understanding of what others believe and how they worship without demonizing them. 
We endeavor to provide a place of spiritual revival and restoration. We intend for healing 
to manifest itself in the lives of the congregation through social and economic justice, 
education and leadership, from the youngest to the oldest. We will activate the change we 


want to see in our communities. 
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Our services are averaging 10 to 15 persons each week and we are in stride to 
address the colossal goal of inclusion within the black church. My project aims to answer 
the question of how we can begin the dialogue to eradicate homophobia within worship 
spaces where the majority are people of color. I believe one of our strongest assets is the 
willingness to come to the table and rest in the uncomfortable space to wrestle with the 
hard questions. Because we have an active young adult group I believe they will 
ultimately lead the way as we proceed. Since we are such a new church most of our 
formal decisions are made by the pastor and a small leadership team made up of the 
pastor and 2 additional persons. I am anticipating an influx of active persons who would 
also be supportive as members of the leadership team. 

Another positive aspect of our ministry is the diversity in occupations. In our 
congregation we have a chef, a chaplain, persons involved in city and state government, a 
former Washington, DC political lobbyist, seminarians, social workers, those in the 
medical and nonprofit arenas, a professional actor and musician, a committee member of 
the Fulton Theater’s diversity board and youth advocates. We are fortunate to have a 
diverse and populated mix with a wide reaching ability with potential to reach city and 
state government along with other service sectors within the community. We realize that 
ministry in our setting needs to be entrepreneurial. CORE is establishing our own 
nonprofit while currently partnering with other entities to fiscally assist with our 
programming aimed at our surrounding vicinity such as mental and emotional healing, 
education and the arts. 

While CORE Fellowship remains relevant in Lancaster, CORE and Lancaster are 


too narrow of a scope for the goal of reconciling the black folk who have filled the pews, 
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benches and chairs of the African American church as an institution. When limiting my 
research to CORE/Lancaster, the results are minimal: there are only nine African 
American churches on record. (2) Baptist, (3) African Methodist Episcopal, (3) Church of 
God in Christ, and (1) African Community Church. I have not been successful in finding 
a United Methodist Church that is predominantly African American. What I continue to 
see as the challenge has not waivered, so we have purposed our ministry on trying to 
minimize the oppressive nature of traditional theologies against those who are LGBTQ 
and are a part of the African American Church. Since writing my proposal, I have learned 
that pastors are not jumping at the opportunity to have the conversation in their churches 
for the sake of this research. They would rather not deal with the issue at all and their 
responses to my request have either been evasive or dismissive. Two of the clergy that 
took the time to respond indicated that their congregations were not ready for such 
dialogue. Most inquiries did not garner a response and that includes the clergyman who 
instructed his member not to work with me on a theatrical production. I did not inquire of 
African American clergy who pastor white congregations. The clergy willing to 
participate in the conversation or share their stories are not affiliated formally with any 
congregation in the area. In addition, non-clergy who have experienced marginalization 
from a worshipping community or a family member did express interest in participating. 
While I was not expecting the black clergy of Lancaster to line up to join me in 
this conversation, I also was not expecting to be left without an ally in my home city. 
This unexpected turn allowed me to engage with Friendship Baptist Church in York, PA 
where Rev. Dr. Melvin Baber is pastor. In Houston, TX, I was able to have conversations 


with a number of individuals from various church affiliations as well as those who no 
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longer are affiliated with the church due to rejection. These two cities could not be more 
different. In York, PA, the population is around 44,058 and the median household income 
is $29,834. There is a poverty rate of 35.8%. York is 38.4% White, 31.7% Hispanic or 
Latino and 23.8% Black or African American. Houston is home to a population of 2.33 
million people with a median household income of $51,203. There is a poverty rate of 
21.2%. Houston is 44.9% Hispanic or Latino, 23.7% White and 22% Black or African 
American. 49.9% of the people in Houston speak a non-English language. * 

In communicating with persons in the geographic locations of first, Lancaster, 
PA, then travelling across the country to Houston, TX, and finally culminating back to 
the central Pennsylvania area, we can get a glimpse of the attitudes, understandings and 
experiences of people within the church and the LGBTQ communities. Although the 
original intent of having both LGBTQ people and members of the church in the same 
room in dialogue together did not happen, the discussion we were able to have, proved 
beneficial for the purpose of documentation. These very different settings proved that not 
only are same gender loving and queer relationships troublesome within church settings, 
but equally so are heterosexual relationships. This conversation is timely and offers a 


possible way forward for the many who are seeking a better way. 


“Data USA, http://www.datausa.io (accessed January 25, 2020). 
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CHAPTER 3 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHALLENGE 

Though there are many LGBTQ people within the Black church, openly LGBTQ 
members are extremely rare—let alone leaders of affirmative congregations. Up until 
recently, there has not been much research done to answer why the ideology of 
mainstream culture has such a hold on why the African American community refuses to 
have a conversation about inclusion of LGBTQ people. I believe the results of 
marginalization of the LGBTQ community by the church are problematic. 
Addressing the Problem 

In my experience, within the confines of the African American church, the 
rejection is layered in that most members of the family unit frequent the church. Not only 
is our family rejecting us, but also many of the reasons are based on matters of religion. 
The church is the place where we’ve been told to “come as you are.” This leads one to 
believe they will find love and acceptance by God and the people. When that doesn’t 
happen many are left without a sense of belonging, facing isolation and exclusion that 
weigh heavily on their mental and emotional well-being. I am in no way suggesting that 
African Americans created homophobia, or that this behavior is exclusive to blacks, but 
the influence of the church politically and socially is a significant factor on the support or 


lack thereof for the LGBTQ community. 
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Religious Portrait of African Americans 

The Pew Research Center for Religion and Public Life states that “while America 
is generally considered a highly religious nation, African Americans are markedly more 
religious on a variety of measures than the American population as a whole, including 
level of affiliation with a religion, attendance at religious services, frequency of prayer 
and religion’s importance in life.” They go on to say that “African Americans are among 
the most likely to report a formal religious affiliation, with fully 87% of African 
Americans describing themselves as belonging to one religious group or another,” 
according to the U.S. religious landscape survey conducted in 2007 by the Pew Research 
Center’s Forum on Religion and Public Life. ° 

The religious make-up of African Americans are 78% Protestant which is 
estimated at 51% of the total U. S. adult population. The majority are members of 
historically black churches by a percentage of around 59. 40% were Baptist, 5% 
Methodist, 6% Pentecostal, 1% Holiness, 2% Nondenominational and 5% in the “Other” 
category. : 
Blacks’ View and Attitude about Same Sex Marriage 

In matters regarding homosexuality and same-gender marriage there is an 
interesting dichotomy. Blacks were clear that they were in the majority to condemn in 
some way the LGBTQ community. But were against businesses that discriminate against 
LGBTQ folks. Fact Tank: News in the Numbers, indicates from a 2014 poll there are 


about four-in ten black Americans (42%) support same sex marriage, 11 percentage 


> Pew Research Center, “A Religious Portrait of A frican-Americans,” http:// 
www.pewresearch.org (accessed January 3, 2020). 


° Thid. 
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points below the comparable figure among whites (53%). Meanwhile, seven-in-ten 
African Americans (70%) say that homosexual behavior is a sin, compared with 47% of 
whites that say this. ’ 

On the same survey, respondents were asked whether they think businesses that 
provide wedding services should be allowed to refuse to serve same-sex couples for 
religious reasons. On this issue, blacks stand out as especially likely to say that such 
businesses should be required to provide the same services to gay and lesbian couples as 
they would to all customers. About six—in-ten African Americans (61%) say wedding- 
related businesses should be required to serve same sex couples, compared with 45% of 
whites who say the same. A Pew Research Center survey also shows that a majority of 
blacks - a significantly bigger share than among whites - say that wedding related 
businesses, such as caterers or florist, should be required to provide wedding services to 
gay and lesbian couples. * It appears by this statistic that blacks can clearly see an issue of 
civil rights violations when wedding-related businesses refuse to serve same sex couples. 
However, they can’t see how they are perpetrating the same bigotry within their own 
family and community. This is the major stumbling block to reconciliation and 
restoration of black families, community, the church, and the LGBTQ community. 
Consequences of those Differing Views 

Those individuals who know from a very young age that they have an attraction to 
the same sex are often afraid to acknowledge or identify as being gay. The repercussions 


within the family structure could be drastically affected if the family displays negativity 


7 Claire Gecewicz and Michael F. Lipka, “Fact Tank - Pew Research Center,” 
http://www.pewresearchcenter.org (accessed January 3, 2020). 


* Ibid. 
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against the gay community. “In the past, very few adolescents “came out” to their 
families or told others they were gay. For fear of rejection and serious negative reactions 


kept many LGB adults from openly sharing their lives.” ” 


The Family Acceptance Project 
(2009) documents that LGBTQ youth who are rejected by their families are 8.4 times 
more likely to attempt suicide than those whose family don’t reject them because of their 
sexuality. '° 

Once a person faces rejection they begin to develop a defense mechanism for the 
negativity they experience. They conform to what the dominant social and cultural 
majority believes to be normal sexual behavior. Many LGBTQ people make an attempt at 
traditional hetero-normative existences. Their family or their church has even subjected 
children to conversion therapy. Many same-gender loving men were once married to 
women and some of those men have been clergy. Others have been forced into the closet. 
There are multiple reasons people have for this retreat. People face losing their jobs, 
housing, their family support and the approval of others. They fear the isolation of being 
an outcast. There is an internalized homophobia and self-hatred that settles within a 
person when thinking of themselves and the rejection their identity will have. 

In a thesis titled Killing Spirits: How Black Churches and Families Harm Through 
Homophobia, Transphobia, and Heterosexism, Joie Lou (Kessica Hall) shares a story, 


that also points to the need for urgent conversation, of a preacher who was taught to hate 


himself while hiding his sexuality. He says, 


* Caitlin Ryan, “Helping Families Support Their Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, and Transgender 
(LGBT) Children” http://www.nccc.georgetown.edu (accessed December 12, 2019). 


'° Caitlin Ryan et al., "Family Rejection as a Predictor of Negative Health Outcomes in White and 


Latino Lesbian, Gay, and Bisexual Young Adults," Pediatrics 123 (2009): 346-52, 
http://www. pediatrics.aappublications.org/. 
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“Tt was painful going through this [being a preacher] and being good at it. 
I would preach and people would come to me after church and say ‘oh, 
you really blessed my life’ and ‘it’s just like you knew all the details of 
my life’, and ‘what you said spoke directly to me, it’s almost as if you 
know exactly what I’m going through right now’ and ‘I just love you so 
much.’ And I would just look at them, and my heart would break because 
I’m thinking to myself, you don’t Love me, you can’t love me and not see 
me, and you don’t see me. If you really knew who I was, if you really 
knew who I am, and what my real struggle is, my demon, as you call it, 
you would have nothing to do with me. And even though you’ve cried and 
shouted, and danced, and ran around the church, and you feel so much 
better now about your situation, I’m going home to pop some 
antidepressants and anxiety medication with a glass of vodka because I 
hate myself. I hate everything about my life. And I feel like a complete 
and utter failure“. |! 


Countless individuals of the LGBTQ community feel these same sentiments of 
depression and low self-esteem, which are only intensified for members of the clergy. 
The black church and the black community must address all of these issues if we as a 
people are to move closer to the integration of sexual, gender and religious identity 
instead of refusing to talk about it at all. 

Religious, Sexual and Mental Abuse 

Depression and mental health are factored in to the well being of those in 
marginalized communities. According to Super and Jacobson, the psychological distress 
experienced by members of the LGBTQ community that are active in religion may be 
associated with religious abuse. When the power and teachings of religion are used for 
the oppression, coercion, and manipulation of the LGBTQ community, it fosters feelings 


of shame, stigmatization, and/or rejection. e 


'' Joie (Kessical Hall) Lou, “Killing Spirits: How Black Churches and Families Harm Through 
Homophobia, Transphobia, and Heterosexism,” (Sociology Honors Thesis, University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, 2016). 


'? J. Super and J. Jacobson, "Religious Abuse: Implications for Counseling Lesbian, Gay, 


Bisexual, and Transgender Individuals," Journal of LGBT Issues in Counseling 5, no. 3-4 (2011): 180-196, 
http://www.tandfonline.com/. 
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In some cases use of the Bible as a weapon is common by using scripture to 
reject, condemn, humiliate, ostracize and persecute congregants who are members of the 
LGBTQ community. Colby Martin references the clobber passages used in Leviticus and 
how they have been used to describe LGBTQ persons as abominations.'* Children, youth 
and even young adults, who may be struggling with their own sexual identity, attractions 
and feelings of loneliness often fall prey to abusers within the church. They can find 
themselves involved in sexual situations against their will, perpetrated by other 
congregants or the clergy. Abuse by clergy is not just in the Catholic Church; it happens 
in many churches regardless of denomination. Unfortunately, as in Catholicism, the 
abuse, rape and molestation of children has/is covered up in the black church. In his book 
“Sexual Abuse of Power in the Black Church: Sexual Misconduct in the African 
American Church,” Donald H. Matthews states, “There are black clergy who are sexual 


” 


predators and use their position to prey on unsuspecting victims.” '* This hypocrisy and 
poor kingdom witness is evident in the publicly reported case, of the sexual abuse of 
multiple teenage boys by the late Bishop Eddie Long, which was kept quiet by the 
church. He never lost his position as pastor of a mega-church nor was he ever truly 


charged in court. '° Bishop Long settled out of court; thereby, escaping legal 


. . 16 . 7 7 
consequences for their actions. ’ In some cases the geographic region, such as what is 


> Colby Martin, UnClobber:Rethinking our Misuse of the Bible and Homosexuality (Louisville, 
KY: John Knox Press, 2016). 


* Donald H. Matthews, Sexual Abuse of Power in the Black Church: Sexual Misconduct in the 
African American Church (Bloomington: WestBow Press, 2012), 11. 


° Ahmad Green-Hayes, “Eddie Long and the Black Church’s Legacy of Child Sexual Abuse.” 
https://newsone.com (accessed November 3, 2019). 
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referred to as the Bible belt in the United States, can lead to psychological distress for the 
LGBTQ community. This distress leads to feelings of “isolation, abuse, and self- 
loathing” '’ The level of acceptance (often identified as welcome or intolerance) may 
dictate harm to the LGBTQ community by the religious community. This can potentially 
lead to confusion, suicidal ideation, and feelings of inadequacy, worthlessness, 
hopelessness, low self-esteem, shame, and guilt, fear of damnation, isolation, anxiety, 
and/or depression. 

LGBTQ people, who are associated with non-affirming Christian traditions, tend 
to develop internalized homophobia and have lower self-esteem. While LGBTQ people 
who are associated with affirming Christian traditions have improved psychological 
health, spirituality and self-esteem. “Unlike most denominations, these congregations 
acknowledge the compatibility between Christianity and same-sex attraction, thus 
providing a safe haven and spiritual home for gay, lesbian, and queer Christians.” '* 
Spirituality, self-acceptance and acceptance of others are strengthened by the 
reconciliation and/or integration of religious and identity. Research also reveals that gay 
and lesbian individuals with a Christian upbringing commonly experience identity 
conflicts. '” “Typically, individuals deal with these conflicts by doing one of the 


following: 1) rejecting their sexual identity, 2) rejecting their Christian identity, 3) 


'© John Blake, “Bishop Eddie Long Settles with Accusers,” CNN Religion Blogs, entry posted 
May 26, 2011, https://religion.blogs.cnn.com/bishop-eddie-long-settles-with-accusers/comment-page-12/ 
(accessed November 3, 2019). 
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integrating these two identities, 4) compartmentalizing, or 5) living with the conflict.” *° 


Identity integration may involve religion change, participation reduction, 
denomination/congregation change, or belief changes. These occurrences happened in my 
life in one way or another. Some LGBTQ individuals specify differences between 
spirituality and religion, where religion is often viewed as being political and flawed. 
Conversely, LGBTQ individuals that focus on spirituality tend to seek a deeper internal 
knowledge through understanding the deviations of doctrines from original teachings or 
focus on expanding the core spiritual values of their faith. 
Urgent Need for Conversation 

The lack of support and open homophobia is extremely damaging to LGBT 
members of the Black church, as sexuality is rarely discussed openly or with identity in 
mind. Homosexuality is most often kept at a safe distance from progressive ideas of 
sexuality and gender as identity. Kelly Brown Douglas commented that even in regards to 
the contraction of HIV/AIDS, “Some Black preachers have admonished their 
congregations that homosexuality is a sin, and though we are to love the sinner, we must 
hate the sin. Others have called homosexuality nothing less than an ‘abomination.”” 7! 
This observation is particularly jarring in the context of disease, as the traditional role of 
the pastor is to care for their congregation—particularly in times of distress or illness. 
The rejection of people with an illness such as HIV/AIDS simply because of a 
misconstrued association with homosexuality is disturbing, and shows the full extent of 


homophobia within the Black church—the prejudice even extending to heterosexual 


°° Denise L. Levy and Reeves Patricia, "Resolving Identity Conflict: Gay, Lesbian, and Queer 
Individials with a Christian Upbringing," Journal of Gay and Lesbian Social Services 23, 2009: 53-68. 
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members of the church on the grounds of a disease so closely connected to same-sex 
relationships. Emilie Townes also capitalized on this issue, urging the Black community 
to “break the death-dealing cycle of ‘sexual repression’—that is, being sexually active yet 


refusing to speak about sexual matters.” ** 


The prevalence of this sexual repression 
within the Black church is serving to oppress the LGBTQ members of the church, whilst 
also damaging those who are merely related to LGBTQ issues by a disease considered 
similar by society. 

Reality and truths of affected persons facing discrimination are found in the fabric 
of the African American church. Many theologians have commented that the Black 
church found its own roots in oppression. Therefore, the Black church should be aware of 
the vulnerability and the struggles for inclusion that the LGBTQ community faces 
everyday. The ignorance (reluctance/refusal) of the Black church in particular has been a 
cause for concern, specifically because of its own marginality. People struggle for 
inclusion within the Black church as members of the LGBTQ community, whilst 
struggling for inclusion elsewhere as members of the Black community. Unfortunately, 
the repression and oppression of the black community, has made the community look to 
oppress another group within their own community. Yvette A. Flunder in her work talks 
about the power of the oppressor to the point of the oppressed persons taking on the 
characteristics of their oppressor as a way of becoming powerful. *° This applies both to 


the oppression of LGBTQ people in the church by heterosexual, cisgendered people, and 


>? Thid.,4. 
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to the repression of LGBTQ people’s own sexuality in favor of the dogma of the Black 
church. 

Halberstam speaks of the power of persuasion by repetition. If one does 
something or says it enough, it becomes factual even if the theology is wrong.” 
According to Moore, failure may be a critical political intervention required to establish a 
“radical transformation of those Black churches in the U.S., whose heteronormative 
frames seem to disallow the possibility of forming fully welcoming, participatory, and 


beloved communities where all bodies can be free to worship.” *° 


The alliances, per 
Moore, are those between Black churches and the conservative Right — both of which 
have theological and ideological frameworks that form a heteronormative agenda used to 
denounce variations in identity. Moore also argued that Halberstam’s work may prompt a 
reimagining of ‘normal,’ where ‘abnormal’ may be acceptable possibilities of being. 
Over the past few decades Black churches, have been noted for their increasing levels of 
advocacy and public policy for the revitalization of what was believed to be the 
‘troubled’ Black families. The urgency expressed by the Black church led some 
organizations, such as the Institute for Black Family Development which was created in 
1987, sought to equip the Black church to meet the spiritual needs of the Black family. In 
1991, the Restoration of the Black Family was held, where the Black church was said to 
be responsible for the teaching of “dignity and the value of human life, marriage, family, 


and community.” *° 


** J. Halberstam, The Queer Art of Failure (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2011). 
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The Black church was also slated to support the normative belief of family, 
community, and marriage. The Black church has argued that the ‘problem’ is related to 
the increasing number of single-parent households, cohabiting and raising children (but 
not married) households, and social issues that impact Black males, leading to calls for 
the ‘reclamation’ of the Black male, which were viewed to be threatened by extinction. 
Public policy was called into play with the context of “one man and one woman” 
marriage through Proposition 8, providing ‘evidence’ that same-sex partnerships, 
especially between two males, threatened Black family sustainability. 

Moore used ‘the conservative Right’ to show traditionalist and Christian 
conservatism. President Reagan was viewed as a pioneer in the conservative movement 
and wrote in Proclamation 4999: “The family has always been the cornerstone of 
American society. Our families nurture, preserve, and pass on to each succeeding 
generation the values we share and cherish, values that are the foundation of our 


freedoms." 7’ 


In this proclamation, Reagan suggested that non-governmental intervention 
and individual responsibility were important for freedom. Familial formation, then, was 
(under the conservative movement) based on marriage — which leads to community- and 
nation-building. In the context on conservative religion, God is viewed as the strict father 
and the rewards and punishments are based on following Scripture. Thus, the perspective 
of ‘normalcy’ is the patriarch or father (or, in the context of religion, God), yielding a 


‘traditional’ family, which prevents social problems, such as the issue of same-sex 


marriage. 


*7 Ronald Reagan, Ronald Reagan Presidential Library National Archive and Records 
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Part of the reason for ignoring sexuality in the church in this way is the traditional 
stance of Christianity on all issues regarding sex. In order to fully understand the modern 
contentions that surround sexuality, it is important to first understand the weight 
historically given to issues regarding sex and sexuality in the Christian tradition. 
Although a person’s flesh self was celebrated greatly in Hebrew culture, with people 
rarely being referred to as spirit, early Christianity was greatly influenced by the 
prominence of Platonism and neo-Platonic dualist thought, which stated that “to 
appreciate [a spiritual] world... one had to essentially deny bodily pleasures and 
activities, including sexual activity, and strive for a more contemplative, ascetic life.” ** 
Because of this way of thinking, Christians have long placed a disproportionate sense of 
sinfulness on acts regarding the physical self, and even more so on a person’s sexual 
identity and behavior. This thinking was closely reflected in the theology of Augustine of 
Hippo, who believed that human sexuality had been contaminated by lust at the fall of 
Adam, where it had previously been a controlled and perfect form of godly procreation. ” 
Foucault observed from this early Christian thinking, “Christianity proposed a new type 


” °° Though this experience of sexuality was 


of experience of oneself as a sexual being. 
intended to be one focused on self-denial, the importance that this placed on sexual 
relationships that did occur was highly exaggerated. Furthermore, the taboo on sex that 
inevitably followed this way of thinking proved to be detrimental to the openness that is 


crucial to healthy human sexuality. By imagining humans as primarily sexual, Christian 


theology presumed that all sexual desire was to be private and controlled. If this was 


*8 Kelly Brown Douglas, Sexuality and the Black Church: A Womanist Perspective (Maryknoll: 
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within a heterosexual, monogamous context, such a relationship could be tolerated if kept 
private; all other variations on sexuality were to be firmly renounced. 
Visibility 
It is in the potential to remain hidden that creates the main divide between these 
two marginalized groups (black and queer) in society. One cannot mistake, in most cases, 
the physical appearance of a person based on the amount of melanin located in their skin. 
However, one can be nebulous in their queerness. In an attempt to explain why the 
common experience of marginalization is not always enough to warrant sympathy or 
compassion in the church, Flunder speaks of the importance of visibility. She writes, 
“There are people who have issues that, if known, would make them 
unacceptable in their churches, their families, or their jobs, but because 
their issue of ‘unacceptability’ is not visible they can keep it hidden until 
they choose to reveal themselves in less threatening surroundings. The 
disparity between people’s real life stories and their outward appearance is 
frequently surprising. However, many marginalized people are visible and 
therefore vulnerable.” *! 
In this instance of hiding, members of the LGBTQ community do not necessarily need to 
reveal their identity as same gender loving or transgendered, and so are somewhat safe 
within society, should they choose to remain hidden. Although this is not a choice that 
would be acceptable to many LGBTQ people and can be extremely emotionally 
damaging, this issue of visibility does separate the marginalization of LGBTQ people 
from the marginalization of Black people. This also can be applied as much to the many 
LGBTQ leading figures in the Black church as to its members, who choose to remain 


within oppressive circumstances and keep their identity hidden or repressed. For them, 


the decisive components include the dedication to the house of worship and honoring 


3! Yvette A. Flunder, Where the Edge Gathers: Building a Community of Radical Inclusion 
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God, the consciousness of their attractions are not accepted, and the notion that the 
church only accepts the idea of man with woman and thus isn’t the place to express 
anything different. ** It is the easier option for many LGBTQ people in the Black church 
to remain associated with the Black church and repress their sexuality or gender identity, 
as only these can be hidden and ignored. 

The instances of response to homosexuality in the Black church are 
disastrous and the hatred for lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, transsexual, queer in the 
black church caused the damage to its notoriety. Topher Campbell, who was a lay priest 
in the Black church, was chastised by his own sister when he disclosed his homosexuality 
to her. He had served the church for four years during which he was struggling with his 
own sexual orientation. But being identified as a gay person forced him to leave a church 
after being treated with antipathy for his sexuality. As he stated, his developing sexuality 
was not an issue with his religion. Campbell remained confident in the possibility that 
Jesus was more worried about adoration than of hellfire and punishment. However, for 
the congregation, the attitude was different and supported by a contemplated judgment 
from the pulpit. His sister's reaction was promptly to denounce and reproach him. 
Following this, he left the congregation and promised never to return. The idea of losing 
an association with family provided him as a personal space that goes about as a 
treatment for the LGBTQ prejudice in the world. Campbell was dismissed by his family 


and congregation and left unsupported by the preachers there. The possibility of 


* Ellen Lewin, Filled with the Spirit: Sexuality, Gender, and Radical Inclusivity in a Black 
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homosexuality in fundamentalist African American church is constantly treated with 
prejudice, overstatement, disrespect, and ridicule.** 

One of the most intrinsic damages caused by homophobic attitudes is questioning 
the relationship of lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, and transsexual, queer to God. 
Osagyefo Sekou who is a preacher, writer, theologian, and coordinator from St. Louis 
spoke about the prejudice done to the LGBTQ in the black church and the damages 
caused by the homophobic philosophies in churches. He had been a pastor but being 
bullied as queer, he decided not to serve any congregation and house of God that does not 
allow LGBTQ persons in their ministries. There are many African Christians, who are 
very strong in restricting themselves to gay and lesbian ways of life, and thus make 
obstructions in getting spiritual peace and as a result, achieving internal harmony 
becomes very difficult. They depict homosexuality as an abomination. Being a gay 
minister, Sekou had needed to deal with his own homophobia. As per Sekou, working as 
choir director in the church eradicates all of the hated emotions and orthodox behaviors 
towards LGBTQ people and the attitude towards them became tolerable, truthfully great. 
However, in most of the black churches, there is no tolerance and acceptance for 
homosexuality besides the role of choir director. There is no reason for avoiding same- 
sex couples while immoral pastors are celebrated every Sunday. He favored that, despite 
being bisexual or transgender or gay, one can have a close relationship with God, as he 
did. Obviously, due to several inconsistencies in the implicit laws with respect to 
homosexuality in the Black church, some gay individuals are estranged while others are 


being acknowledged for their inherent blessings. In any case, the logical inconsistencies 


°° Campbell, Tophel. 2018. "Hysteria And Hyperbole The Response To Homosexuality In the 
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are clear. At the absolute minimum, if the homophobic disdain sustained by the Church 
continues, there would be no one to lead the choir. 
Stereotypes 

Another reason for sexuality having been ignored in the Black church has been 
the stereotypes that have been historically imposed onto Black sexuality. Douglas 
poignantly emphasizes the adjectives, “Carnal, passionate, lustful, lewd, rapacious, 
bestial, sensual,” as words that have been long associated with Black sexuality. She goes 
on to suggest that sexual stereotypes among Black bodies and the conversations around 
sexuality is something that is not spoken of within the Black church and the community 
and has had a deep impact on the culture. * While sexuality is generally a difficult topic 
to broach within any church context, due to the exaggeration of sexual sin in the Christian 
tradition, this is further exacerbated by these stereotypes within the Black church. 
Douglas, among many other historians, theologians and anthropologists, cites the 
origination of these stereotypes as a method of controlling Black people in the context of 
slavery. The thought was that because of slavery, blacks needed to be demeaned as a way 
of gaining power.’ Because black sexuality has been so demonized and fetishized by 
white society, the complications that are added by introducing LGBT identities to this 
mix create an even greater controversy than these identities might have in predominantly 
white societies. These stereotypes have remained a point of contention, and have to an 
extent been internalized by the Black church, with many turning these exaggerative and 


often ungrounded fears and fetishes regarding Black sexuality to a similar demonization 
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of LGBT identity and sexuality. This affects inclusion for LGBT people within the Black 
church, as this way of thinking—whether conscious or otherwise—is one of the major 
factors in the intense homophobia of many leaders in the Black church. 

Flunder remarks in her introduction to Where the Edge Gathers, that “In order for 
visibly marginalized people to have real community they must develop community while 
exposed—naked, with their ‘marginality’ in full view—often learning to celebrate the 
very thing that separates them from the dominant culture.” *° This relates both to the 
experience of Black marginality and the experience of LGBT marginality, though in 
different ways. Because Black people are visibly marginalized, this sense of exposure and 
separation from dominant culture is unavoidable. This is a part of the reason for the 
continuation of the Black church as an institution, as this community is celebrated and 
separates itself from the dominant culture. While this can be a positive outlook, it means 
that the Black church is not always so quickly influenced by trends and social revelations 
within the dominant culture. Although the church in general is called in Romans 12:2 
“do not be conformed to this world, but be transformed by the renewing of your minds, 
so that you may discern what is the will of God, what is good and acceptable and 
perfect.” (Romans 12:2 NRSV) *” 

Silent Congregations 
Silence sends a very uncertain message to those who might be looking for 


validation and/or acceptance. Within the Diaspora of the African American Protestant 
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church there are many different sects. In each sect there are various stances regarding 
their LGBTQ members and the community at large. 
Baptist Churches 

Not every Baptist church has the same views. In the book “A Baptist Manual of 
Polity and Practice,” Maring and Winthrop inform that polity is to be understood as 
organization and it involves the pattern of our relationships, the way we act and how we 
believe. They also suggest that it aids in mobilizing our efforts in order to accomplish the 
mission God has set before us as believers. ** What the Baptist actually believes is that 
Scripture has the authority and is the foundation upon which the church stands. *” Before 
delving into the polity and practices of the Baptist Church I will share my personal 
experience as a member of the denomination while growing up. My church was a space 
for family, friends, spiritual growth, comfort, discipline, good music and lots of love. We 
were a large congregation with lots of young people. I loved it there and my memories 
are all joyously happy. Regarding the matter of homosexuality, it was never a topic or 
bone of contention for anyone. Now I don’t mean that it wasn’t talked about, but nobody 
was ever fired or excluded because of it. While I was in high school, a new Minister of 
Music was hired. He was a consummate professional who gave me lots of attention and 
showered all of us with encouragement. I didn’t know he was gay, but I wasn’t destroyed 
or surprised when I found out. He was also on the staff of my future alma mater. It was 
while waiting in his office one afternoon for him as we were to have a rehearsal later in 


the evening, when I picked up a book on the table in front of me. In this book were 


*8 Norman H. Maring and Winthrop S. Hudson, A Baptist Manual of Polity and Practice Revised 
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stories of up and coming influential people in the city. In the narrative that spoke of his 
life, he mentioned that meeting his partner was one of the best days of his life. I admired 
his courage and honesty. All of this happened while being on the staff of one of the more 
visible and historical congregations of the Baptist denomination in the 4" largest city in 
America. This was an indicator that not every church or pastor has the same views of 
those who are LGBTQ. 

At that time, I never considered that there was such a thing as polity and how it 
laid the foundation for how we conduct ourselves as an organization. One of the eighteen 
Articles of Faith substantiates my recollection and records it as such: 

“We believe that the Holy Bible was written by men divinely inspired, and 

is a perfect treasure of heavenly instruction; that it has God for its author, 

salvation for its end, and the truth without any mixture of error for its 

matter; that it reveals the principles by which God will judge us, and 

therefore is, and shall remain to the end of the world, the true center of 

Christian union, and the supreme standard by which all human conduct, 

creeds, and opinions shall be tried.“ (National Baptist Publishing Board) *° 
I can recognize this belief in my own theological DNA and because of it I was 
completely shaken as I sat in my first Old and New Testament classes. The education I 
received sitting there was nothing like I got in Sunday school. Back then, we believed it 
and the subjects were answered and the case was closed. 

The other authority in the Baptist church is the Pastor. I served at a Baptist church 
in New York and the pastor there strongly exemplifies this belief of the African 


American Baptist church. This type of authoritative leadership is where nothing 


transpires without his approval. This is a characteristic unlike many other denominations. 


“ National Baptist Publishing Board, The National Baptist Hymnal (Nashville: National Baptist 
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The tenets of the Baptist faith support this claim in the 12" article, which reads, “The 
only scriptural officers of the church are Bishops or Pastors, and Deacons.” *' As in other 
denominations Baptist practice autonomy and each church abides by their own code of 
conduct, which is governed by the pastor. Disputes are usually settled by a vote. 

The Baptist churches practice autonomy within their local congregation. In his 
dissertation, Melvin Baber writes that Black Baptist churches will associate with other 
churches, but will let everyone know that no one can tell them what to do or how to do it. 
“ My experience of the Baptist church corroborates this statement. Some of these 
differences include women preachers and their ability to stand and greet the congregation 
from the pulpit or were they relegated to stand at a podium from the floor, women 
wearing pants in worship, and even whether communion should be during morning 
worship or 6 pm in the evening. Each church sets the standard according to what works 
best for them. The issue of LGBTQ inclusion continues to be a matter that remains 
unsettled and for most, difficult to discuss. Baber also asserts that according to Maring 
and Winthrop, “religious liberty” is another important distinction of the Baptist church. “ 
This belief comes from a strong belief that the church must be free to obey God and, this 
is a big reason that its hard to get a solid statement from Baptists on any given subject, 
especially those related to LGBTQ issues. 

In an article titled “What is the Baptist Church’s Position on Homosexuality” the 


author corroborates the fact that Baptist organizations vary in their views but are 


4) Ibid. 
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generally conservative. It details the sects mentioned earlier and lists several of them, 
including two that are mostly African American. They are the National Baptist 
Convention USA and Progressive National Baptist Convention, INC. Southern Baptist 
(predominately white) number more than 16 million members in approximately 40 
thousand churches. This group, the largest Baptist organization, believes that the Bible 
denounces homosexuality, believing that it is not a valid alternative lifestyle, and that 
redemption available to all sinners is also available to homosexuals. National Baptists are 
the second largest in the U.S. with 7.5 million members and is predominately black. They 
don’t have an official position and allow each congregation to determine local policy, but 
the statement of position defines marriage as between and man and a woman. One 
statement, yes, but no dictates to each church on the matter. They do not ordain practicing 
homosexuals for ministry. Finally, the Progressive National Baptist is also primarily 
black with about 2.5 million members and they don’t take an official stance but allow 
local congregations to determine their policy. “* In the Policy Statement and Guidelines to 
Chaplains Regarding Same-Gender Couples, the National Baptist demonstrate the 
tension between wanting each church to be autonomous and yet providing some direction 
for persons marrying same gender loving military personnel. *° For most Baptists’ the 
general pattern is that sexual activity is not overemphasized or focused upon. Each 
church has the freedom of interpretation and implementation. Black Baptist churches are 


less likely to confront the issue than their white counterparts. 
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Methodists 

The United Methodist Church has promoted what has been called the Traditional 
Plan. This plan takes the stance that the biblical definition of marriage is between one 
man and one woman. Their current position found in the “United Methodist book of 
Discipline” states that homosexual behavior is incompatible with Christian teaching. This 
legislation passed by a very narrow margin of 53% to 47%. Due to such divisiveness the 
United Methodist Church is currently facing a potential split. 

I personally know of those who have served in the capacity of minister within this 
denomination walk away and join another denomination because of the discrimination 
faced by their friends and loved ones of the LGBTQ community while others wrestle 
with their discomfort amidst the recently passed legislation. Black Methodists for Church 
Renewal is the organized black caucus of the United Methodist Church. BMCR 
represents and is dedicated to more than 2400 black United Methodist congregations and 
approximately 500,000 African Americans members across the denomination. In a 
statement from their General Secretary Erin Hawkins, she responds to the legislation 
handed down at the United Methodist Church General Conference of 2019. She recalls 
the history of the newly formed United Methodist Church in 1968 and how they changed 
the practice of sanctioned discrimination and institutionalized segregation by ending the 
central jurisdiction, which separated blacks and whites in the Methodist Episcopal 
church. 50 years later, she says, that the action of the general conference supporting the 
traditional plan proves that the United Methodist church and their comfort with 
sanctioned discrimination and exclusion has never left. She explains that her heart grieves 


for her lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, queer, intersex, and asexual siblings 
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experiencing harm, further rejection, bigotry and spiritual disregard. Also grievous for 
her are the traditionalists’ whose willingness to be in authentic dialogue and relationship 
has been overshadowed by forces that corrupted the work of their General Conference. 
(BMCR) “° Further work in this area hopes to gain a closer perspective with some 
mainstream Black Methodist congregations. 

The AME church follows a governing set of guidelines called “The Doctrine and 
Discipline of the African Methodist Episcopal Church,” which dictates how bishops and 
other church administrators are elected, appointed, who qualifies as a member, the duties 
of pastors, elders, deacons and board members in the AME churches across the world. 
The following text appeared in the Doctrine and Discipline of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 2016: “The AME Church strictly prohibits and AME Church 
clergyperson, licensed and/or ordained, from performing or participating in, or giving any 
blessing to any ceremony designed to result in any pairing between persons of the same- 
sex gender, including but not limited to, marriage and civil unions.” The statement first 
appeared in the 2004 Discipline after same-sex marriage became legal in Massachusetts. 
This decree is another way of expressing to the members of the LGBTQ community who 
attend that their relationships will not be honored or validated. This action and others like 
it mirror the members of George Street Methodist Episcopal Church in 1791, when 
blacks could enter the space and be seated in the gallery but not be welcomed in close 
enough proximity to feel the fire of the prayers. White officials pulled Black worshippers 


away from worshipping to accommodate White members. Just like in many 
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congregations, LGBTQ persons are welcome to attend but their committed relationships 
are far from being accepted or acknowledged. *’ 

Life long member of the AME denomination and chair of the Howard University 
political science department, Ravi Perry is launching a challenge in a recent proposal to 
strike the section mentioned above that denies AME clergy the right to perform civil 
unions or same-sex marriages. Pastors and other members who welcome LGBTQ persons 
fully would not face denominational consequences such as revocation of ordination 
duties like preaching or other sacraments. His proposal was voted on by a legislative 
committee in October 2019, but failed at the time. It is believed that if a secret ballot 
were held more support would have been garnered. But, due to further discussion by 
Perry and several AME bishops a conversation was held at the Council of Bishops in 
December, it was decided that the resolution to strike on the agenda for the General 
Conference in 2020. Perry’s proposal is the only such documented legislative action thus 
far for LGBTQ equality, but there is reported a long history of organizing for this kind of 
change and some pastors perform them anyway. Assistant Professor of Religion and 
Social Justice at Iliff School of Theology and pastor of Campbell Chapel AME Church, 
Jennifer Leath states “Though we pretend otherwise, it is clear that there is not agreement 
within the AME Church when it comes to matters of sexual orientation and gender 
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identity.” “ Reportedly, many AME members are generally accepting of LGBTQ people 
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and about 61 percent believe same-gender loving persons should be accepted and 41 
percent believe in same-sex marriage. 
Pentecostal Congregations 

In a letter penned and posted on blackchristiannews.com in response to 
inflammatory remarks made at an annual Church of God in Christ Convention by one of 
ministers in a sermon, the following statement is given by the COGIC leadership to its’ 
members headed Preaching against the Practice of Homosexuality is Nothing New stating 
their official stance. 

The Church of God in Christ since her founding has stood for and called 

for holiness and righteousness. The practice of homosexuality is one of 

several activities of mankind that the Bible and our church deem to be 

sinful and immoral. (I Corinthians 6:9-11). Throughout our history, our 

Presiding Bishop, Bishop Charles E. Blake, Sr. and those of us in ministry 

have rightfully been relentless in our stand against the practice of 

homosexuality and all other manifestations of sin. That is a responsibility 

we have rightly fulfilled for over 100 years and that we will continue to 

fulfill with all diligence. ~° 

After the recognition and passing of same-sex unions in many western nations at 
the end of the twentieth century coupled with the actual passing of same-sex marriage 
laws by early into the twenty-first, there was great pushback from many Christian 
churches. The Pentecostal denominations were one of the loudest opponents. The Church 
of God in Christ, which is one of the largest predominantly African American 


denomination and the Assemblies of God USA rallied together to criticize then President 


Barack Obama and his endorsement of same-sex marriage. This statement read, 
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“The president’s position regarding same-sex marriage has set off a 
‘firestorm’, unlike any other debate in our civil society, perhaps since the 
civil rights unrest of the mid-twentieth century. The advocacy for same- 
sex marriage, while in conflict with our nations’ long-standing moral 
posture, has indeed created opportunity for the church to communicate our 
unequivocal position about God’s design and foundation for humanity, the 
biblical mandate for heterosexuality through the bonds of matrimony and 
the centuries old understanding of the only acceptable means of 
procreation, habitation and the establishment of family.“ *! 


The book continues to say that due to the shift in social and political matters, many 
denominations have decided to reinforce their stance on this matter. °’ This conflict 
within the Black church can be seen in many forms, not least with regards to the most 
extreme homophobia stemming from openly gay or “ex-gay” pastors and gospel singers. 
Douglas corroborates the fact that the Black Church welcomes the gay choir director on 
one hand, yet clobbers from the pulpit.°’ This suggests the possibility of LGBT inclusion 
without affirmation or acceptance, which can be just as damaging—if not more so—as 
exclusion. One example of this is Pastor Donnie McClurkin, a well-known figure in 
Black gospel music. At the 102" Holy Convocation International Youth Department 
Worship Service of the Church of God in Christ, in 2009, McClurkin spoke out against 
LGBT identification, saying, “God did not call you to such perversions. Your only hope 
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is Jesus Christ. Were it not for this Jesus I would be a homosexual today.” ~” Not only is 
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the Black church failing to minister to LGBT people, the LGBT people within the Black 
church are some of the most openly homophobic. 

The delivery of such comments is what constitutes “bashing” from the pulpit. The 
following statement is a quote from Gospel recording artist and pastor Kim Burrell of 
Houston, TX, also from the Church of God in Christ, on December 29, 2016 when she 
spoke out against the “homosexual lifestyle” and “gays in the church.” In a sermon at her 
church that went viral on social media and YouTube Burrell says, 

“Anybody in this room who’s filled with the homosexual spirit, beg God to 

free you. You play with it God’s house, in 2017 you'll die from it. I’m here 

to tell you about sin. That perverted homosexual spirit is a spirit of delusion 

and confusion and it has deceived many men and women. It has put a strain 

on the body of Christ. You cannot give instructions about holiness with that 

much perversion. You are perverted and you cannot tell me what thus 

sayeth the Lord. It has come in to the church and it has embarrassed the 

kingdom of God.” »° 
Pastor Burrell came under fire by many as a result. She appeared on the soundtrack for 
the movie “Hidden Figures” and was scheduled to appear on the “Ellen Show” to perform 
but was uninvited when Ellen learned of her actions. ~° 
Accepting Congregations 

While the Black church suggests that people should renounce their own desires 
and identities, allowing very little—if any—room for open discussion, the United Church 
of Christ has placed a strong emphasis on the need to address LGBT people individually, 


directly, and as a marginalized people group of society rather than a group of people who 


have chosen a sinful lifestyle. My current association with the United Church of Christ, a 


°° Kim Burrell, Kim Burrell Bashes Homosexuals, December 29, 2016, www.youtube.com 
(accessed April 26, 2018). 
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predominately white institution, gives me some perspective when comparing their 
practices of inclusion against the struggle for it within the African American church. 
Recent years have seen major changes for the LGBTQ community. In the last decade 
alone, shifts in Christian attitudes towards same-sex attracted and transgendered people 
have drastically changed worldwide, with many LGBTQ people now participating as 
members and serving as leaders of the church. Partly due to the exaggerated importance 
that the Christian tradition has placed on sexuality, this topic continues to be ignored by 
the majority of African American denominations, which is part of the reason for this 
work. A gradual change can now be seen in the leadership and membership of the church 
as a whole, with over 1,000 Open and Affirming churches in the United Church of Christ, 
with a very slow progression in the Black church towards sexuality.°’ However, sexuality 
remains a divisive issue in the Black church, with openness and acceptance of LGBTQ 
Christians remaining virtually unheard of. 

Though the church does not work according to a hierarchical structure, and so 
generalizations cannot be made about all congregations of this denomination, there is a 
spreading sense of acceptance and affirmation in its leadership and worshippers. In the 
last half-century alone, 33 social actions have been made by the general synod, each 
introducing a more progressive and affirming attitude toward LGBT people, both in 
terms of individual acceptance, and later, with regards to a positively affirming 
theology.** The first, in 1969, took an important step in the history of the church, 


encouraging all its “Conferences, Associations, and local churches to hold seminars, 


°7 United Church of Christ, “Open and Affirming Coalition: United Church of Christ,” 
https://openandaffirming.org (accessed April 12, 2018). 
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consultations, conferences, etc. for honest and open discussion of the nature of 


” °° While the resolution was overall progressive in the way 


homosexuality in our society. 
that it adamantly defended the liberty of same gender loving people and suggested that 
the church is in fact called to minister to this particular section of society, this last 
statement is perhaps the most significant. Not only did the general synod put forth a 
theological perspective or seek to influence the churches’ relationships with same gender 
loving people, by encouraging “honest and open discussion” at every level, they made an 
important first step to breaking the taboo of sexuality in a Christian context. In the 48 
years since, the General Synod of the United Church of Christ has openly supported and 
encouraged support of LGBT people, including the denouncement of institutionalized 
homophobia within this denomination, supporting various rights of LGBT people within 
and outside of the church, including a positive stance on equal marriage rights for all. °° 
Today, the United Church of Christ encourages an Open and Affirming stance 
toward LGBT people, with over 1,000 congregations having independently chosen to be 
fully supportive of LGBT inclusion in the church. By extension, this means that LGBT 
leadership within the United Church of Christ is affirmed in many of their congregations, 
and openness is encouraged in all. This began in 1972, when the United Church of Christ 
ordained the first openly gay person into ministry, the Rev. William R. Johnson. His 


ordination was approved after four hours of debate amongst the ecclesiastical council and 


marked a turning point in the acceptance and participation of LGBT people within the 


°° United Church of Christ, "Resolutions on Homosexuals and the Law," 1969, 
http://d3n8a8pro7vhmx.cloudfront.net/unitedchurchofchrist/legacy_url/5988/1969-RESOLUTION-ON- 
HOMOSEXUALS-AND-THE-LAW.pdf (accessed December 13, 2019). 
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church. The Open and Affirming churches are now spread throughout the US, ministering 
openly to LGBT people, offering theological affirmation and supportive social action. °' 
The Fellowship of Affirming Ministries/TFAM 

The Fellowship of Affirming Ministries, also known as TFAM, literally changed 
my life. I became affiliated with the organization around 2007 through my local 
congregation. As a person newly called into ministry I was searching for a way to merge 
my spirituality and sexuality. The more specific goals of TFAM, as displayed on their 
website, provided the necessary tools I needed to flourish. They desired to create a safe 
environment that allowed for personal authenticity and open and honest exchange. The 
idea was to adopt a more inclusive theology and build a network of collaborative support 
and guidance that prevented isolation and loss, both financially and socially. © This is 
extremely important due to the fact that when churches and pastors and other leaders 
develop a theology of inclusion, those individuals and churches suffer loss. 

The Fellowship of Affirming Ministries is a multi — denominational group of 
primarily African American Christian leaders and laity representing churches and faith — 
based organizations from the United States, Africa, and Mexico. It is important to note 
that this fellowship of churches runs the gamut from very conservative backgrounds to 
more liberal, including independent churches; from start up, developing to very large, 
established churches. The over arching goal of TFAM is to create, sustain and celebrate 


community on the margin. It is a welcoming coalition providing a place where we can 


°! United Church of Christ, "Open and Affirming Coalition: United Church of Christ," 
https://openandaffirming.org (accessed April 12, 2018). 
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ponder and search the mysteries of God in faith and in expectation of being fully loved by 
our Creator. °° 
The Fellowship is under the leadership of Bishop Yvette Flunder. She is also the 
founder and Senior Pastor of City of Refuge United Church of Christ currently located in 
Oakland, California. Flunder is a native of San Francisco and a third generation preacher 
with roots in the Church of God in Christ. She was licensed in the COGIC and was later 
ordained by the late Bishop Walter Hawkins of Love Center Ministries where she served 
as associate pastor and administrator. She is a prolific and recognized voice in gospel 
music and has performed and recorded with “Walter Hawkins and the Family”. She is an 
activist and social justice warrior who, along with her staff, responded to the needs of the 
early rising AIDS epidemic. She and her staff opened nonprofit agencies, which provides 
housing, direct services, education and training for persons affected by HIV/AIDS in the 
bay area, throughout the USA and in three countries in Africa. © She is responsible for 
the creation of the 12 Steps of Radical Inclusivity. An exposition for each step can be 
found on TFAM’s website. °° 
12 Steps of Radical Inclusivity 

A Model for Recovery from Oppressive and Exclusive Theologies and Religions 

Step 1 — Radical inclusivity is and must be radical. 


Step 2 — Radical inclusivity, recognizes, values, loves and celebrates people on the 
margin. 


Step 3 — Radical inclusivity recognizes harm done in the name of God. 


3 Thid. 


* The Fellowship of Affirming Ministries, Bishop Yvette A Flunder: Mother of a Movement, 
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Step 4 — Radical inclusivity is intentional and creates ministry on the margin. 


Step 5 — The primary goal of radical inclusivity is not to imitate or change the mainline 
church, but rather to be church. 


Step 6 — Radical inclusivity requires a new way of seeing and a new way of being. 
Step 7 — Radical inclusivity requires awareness, information and understanding. 
Step 8 — Radical inclusivity does not hide and works to undo shame and fear. 

Step 9 — Radical inclusivity recognizes diversity on the margin. 

Step 10 - Radical inclusivity must be linked to preaching and teaching. 

Step 11 — Radical inclusivity demands hospitality. 


Step 12 — Radical inclusivity is best sustained and celebrated when everyone in the 
community is responsible and accountable. 


There are some extremely rare cases found in the Traditional Baptist Church that 
are moving towards inclusion, or at least the conversation concerning it. Dr. Frank A. 
Thomas is current Director of the PhD Program in African American Preaching and 
Sacred Rhetoric at Christian Theological Seminary who hosts’ conversations with pastors 
engaged in the PhD program he chairs. He conducted an interview titled “A Conversation 
with Pastor Howard John Wesley hosted by Rev. Dr. Frank Thomas” on YouTube. 
Wesley, the Senior Pastor of the historic Alfred Street Baptist church in Alexandria, VA, 
spoke about his evolution regarding same-gender-loving Christians and the conversations 
he’s in process of having with his congregation around inclusion. He points out that 
inclusion is a bit different from Open and Affirming. His stance is that sexual identity and 
orientation should not preclude anyone from ministry involvement. © As a result of this 


interview, I was prompted to reach out to him in hopes of interviewing him. I will share 


°° Howard John Wesley, A Conversation with Pastor Howard John Wesley hosted by Rev. Dr. 
Frank Thomas, www.youtube.com (accessed March 15, 2019). 
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some of that discussion in a later chapter. Another Baptist affiliation is the Association of 
Welcoming and Affirming Baptists, who advocate for the full inclusion of homosexual, 
bisexual, and transgender persons. AWAB advocates putting an end to discrimination 
based on sexual orientation and support a network of AWAB churches. ° Though this 
organization does not appear to be predominately African American I though it would 
highlight just how few of these organizations are a part of the African American 
experience. 

Overview 

The challenge remains that/and African American Churches continue to wrestle 
with the idea of inclusion. With most, keeping with the trend of not addressing matters of 
sexuality at all, much less a conversation about same-gender-loving people. Those that 
have the resolution and impudence to be vocal while walking in opposition on the issue 
leave little room for exploring the way we interpret scripture. An in depth conversation 
forces us to delve into a place that makes us uncomfortable and many just refuse to go 
there. Most churches maintain a position that is conservative regarding their doctrine on 
homosexuality. 

Some churches practice a policy of “don’t ask don’t tell.” These congregations 
continue to utilize the talent, time and resources of their members and/or employees who 
happen to be members of the LGBTQ community as long as they aren’t vocal regarding 
their being gay, lesbian, bi-sexual, transgender or queer. This is primarily a practice of 


Baptist and some Methodist churches across the country. It’s in moments when we refuse 


°7 Kelli Mahoney, Learn Relligions, 2019, 7-February, https://www.learnreligions.com/baptist- 
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to stay locked into a box of silence that it becomes an issue for these churches. If the 
church is one of prominence, people have actually lost their job, as described in some of 
the narratives to be shared in a later chapter, of those I was able to interview. 

While other churches like the Pentecostal branch of the African American Church 
provides a more damning stance in the assault of the LGBTQ community, with 
statements from prominent gospel artist who also happen to be pastors from the COGIC. 
There is public acknowledgement that the derogatory tone and speech can be curtailed 
when addressing the issue of homosexuality, but an unyielding stance remains. There is 
no real headway in the discussion of inclusion and ministry leadership. It is common 
knowledge and I have personally heard from the mouths of COGIC staunch members that 
if you were gay, you denied it and kept it behind closed doors. 

United Church of Christ is one of the denominations that are intentional in 
affirming and celebrating those of the LGBTQ community by receiving them into the 
leadership of the church. Through resolutions posed during national meetings the UCC 
has been successful in maintaining a space through the autonomy of participating 
congregations with the full support of the denomination. As an LGBTQ person, I 
understand the need for active and continual integration. What I experience within the 
confines of the UCC encourages me to be able to engage with my theological roots on 
sure footing in order to contribute to the conversation now that I’m able to walk through 
my own methodology. This is an important function, I believe, all churches should be 
encouraging their members to do. 

TFAM is on the ground floor of welcoming spaces within the African American 


church. Although it is not a denomination, it is a fellowshipping body of believers who 
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are committed to developing and adopting a theology of inclusion that is transforming to 
leaders and laity alike. TFAM and TFAM Global are springboards for ensuring justice for 
LGBTQ people all over the word, especially those of the African Diaspora. 

These understandings of the current state of historically African American 
churches became the foundation for my research questions. In addressing this challenge I 
wanted to recollect, observe, and develop a deeper understanding of the mindset of 
members of the African American community and church. The question is “Could there 
be a link to the homophobia in our churches to the racism in America?” I ponder from a 
historical perspective, how systemically oppressed people find the same systems at work 
within their own religious institutions. Lamentable, to the members who are LGBTQ and 
our allies, it appears that the church has learned how to marginalize in the same ways that 


America has with regards to class, race and gender. 
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CHAPTER 4 
THE INQUIRY 


Research Question 1 


In exploring the issue of exclusion and marginalization of LGBTQ individuals of the 
African American church in a historical context, one must ask, how does a group of 
people marginalized for centuries, so vehemently oppose, to the point of oppression, 
another minority group of people within their own community? Why has so much of the 
fundamentalist ideology in politics of the dominant culture persisted among those 
dominated for so long? 

Black people in America had to maintain a sense of strength to survive, and the 
only way to do so was to stick together. There was a real need to support each other as 
they faced systemic racism, oppression and injustice on many fronts. This sense of 
belonging brought with it an ability to recognize that whatever they faced when they left 
their community would provide safety once they returned. Over time, in an effort to 
achieve status and class, conformity has changed the aforementioned sense of stability. 
Thus making it difficult for those who, because of their differences, failed to fit inside the 
parameters of what was acceptable to mainstream society. 

Black theology as a concept took root in the 1960’s, and much has been 
accredited and regarded about the political contribution of the African American church 


in its historical efforts for equity in North America. Black scholars have ignored the 
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white church's strategies to separate love from equity and religion from legislative issues. 
Black people can be considered as the descendants of a Black theological custom that has 
constantly translated its acceptance of religion as per the individuals' duty to the effort for 
natural liberty. The African American church was subsequently looked with a 
philosophical dilemma: either to dismiss Black Power as inconsistent with Christian love 
(and accordingly join the white church in its judgment of blacks as unchristian and un- 
American), or acknowledge Black Power as a socio-political articulation and reality of 
the gospel.® These two potential outcomes were the main options before us, and they 
needed to settle on whose side they would stand firm. The expression “Black Theology” 
was made in this social and theological setting. Black Theology was the philosophical 
arm of Black Power, and it empowered black minorities to express their religious creative 
mind in the effort of liberty autonomously of white scholars. It was the one term that 
white clergymen and scholars didn't care for in legislative issues. The understanding and 
dynamism where they express their solidarity with the black experience over and against 
the western convention drove some researchers of color in religion to dismiss religion 
itself as strange to the Black culture.” 

We realized that to characterize Black Power as something contrary to the 
Christian religion was to dismiss the influence that the African American church has 
played in its effort for liberation. Disregarding Black Power additionally implied that the 
African American church would disregard its political duty to engage African Americans 


in their present effort to make their new generation’s future more empathetic than 


° Sernett, Milton C., ed. African American Religious History: A Documentary Witness. (Duke 
University Press, 1999. 
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expected by the rulers in this general public. Looked at with these unavoidable 
consequences, it was impractical for any self-regarding member of the church to taint the 
memories of their ancestors in the religion by giving favor to whites who killed, 
disenfranchised and oppressed African Americans basically on account of their obstinate 
confidence to embrace their liberty. To favor white scholars and ministers who 
scrutinized the philosophical authenticity of Black Power would have been like agreeing 
with St. George Methodist Church against Black Methodists. In any case, to acknowledge 
the subsequent other option and in this manner find Black Power in Christianity was 
difficult. To start with, the acknowledgment of their power would seem to isolate Black 
people from Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. He has been the model, having innovatively 
joined the religion and legislative issues, and Black evangelists and scholars regarded his 
resilience to concretize the political outcomes of his acceptance of religion. Furthermore, 
the idea of Black Power exhibited an issue for Black scholars and ministers not just in 
light of their devotion to King; yet in addition, on the grounds that a significant number 
of Black ministers had been prepared in white theological colleges and had conformed to 
white individuals' meaning of Christianity. While the ascent and development of 
autonomous African American churches proposed that African Americans had an 
alternate view of the gospel than whites, yet there was no formal philosophical custom to 
which they could turn so as to legitimize their meaning of Black Power as a declaration 
of the Christian gospel. White European scholars and scripture inspired their scholarly 


thoughts of congregation, God and Jesus.”! 


7 Sernett, Milton C., ed. and author James H. Cone, African American Religious History: A 
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The necessity for a global perspective, which pays attention to the efforts of 
discriminated people groups in different pieces of the world, has just been acknowledged 
in Black Theology, and little beginnings have been made with African and Black 
philosophies to express their solidarity with other discriminated minorities in the United 
States. This worldwide point of view in African American theology grows their vision 
with respect to the procedure of freedom. African, Latin American, and Asian scholars, 
sociologists, and political specialists are in a position to help black minorities in the 
examination of this multifaceted nature. In this examination, their beginning stage as far 
as prejudice isn't discredited yet improved when associated with dominion and sexism. 
The black theologians should make a worldwide vision of human freedom and 
incorporate into it the definite commitment of the Black experience. The battling for 
freedom has been raging for about 400 years. They are required to show the world from 
their historical involvement in the effort for equity. This is the issue that Black 
theologians need to address. Religion in America gives a structure wherein to address it. 
It is trusted that theologians won't back off from this significant issue of minorities yet 
face it with confidence, realizing that the fate of mankind is in the hands of persecuted 
people groups, as God stated in the bible that those who have an expectation with Him 
will not be put to disgrace.” 

In history, the relationship between the church and black people was developed 
during their period of slavery, since the congregation served as spiritual care that the 
African slaves looked for. While being connected to religion, the slaves kept their morale 


high and religiosity helped them to continue moving ahead. The morals lectured in 


® Kelli Mahoney, Learn Relligions, 2019, 7-February, https://www.learnreligions.com/baptist- 
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African American churches have been in general socially preservationist, with the 
avoidance of how the congregation tends to the destitute. Heterosexuality was considered 
the mere standard, while homosexuality was viewed as repugnant and condemnable by 
Jesus. The concept of homophobia in the black community is historical, however, 
understanding the far-reaching idea of homophobia inside a black church requires 
thinking about explicit chronicled pressures. There are fundamental issues based on 
servitude, which are firmly integrated. The first issue is the impact of conventional 
African American churches. Black churches apply a solid impact as moral influence over 
the community, simultaneously asserting the person's feeling of worth against the 
depreciating impacts of the bigger society. It is found that the lessons taught in churches 
regularly hold that homosexuality is misconduct and that it conflicts with the lessons of 
the Bible. Homosexuality is a personal decision, as per these convictions, something a 
person has the power over, and the individuals who have adopted the way of 
homosexuality are transgressors on the sinful path. Advocates of the LGBTQ community 
have studied places of worship that strengthen homosexuality as a transgression, 
however, don't treat queerness as immoral similarly.” 

Predictably, the issue of the black queer community rights is not a novel idea. A 
number of scholars have reported the existence of this stigma related to homosexuality in 
their works. A long-standing history of conflicts related to LGBTQ persons is found in 
the socio-political and social scene of American life based on a fixed, basic character that 
has been intensely bantered in the wake of an evaluation of personality legislative issues. 


Particularly females in the black community women's activists groups have tested 
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personality governmental issues and contended for aggregate activism dependent on 
shared similitude crosswise over contrast. In spite of the fact that individuals still arrange 
around shared parts of character, aggregate personality conveys the threats of 
homogenization for a constructive life-content that eradicates potential contrasts inside 
the community. Personality is rarely solitary, and never fundamental. In 2003, Lisa 
Duggan proposed the term homonormativity in order to portray a type of eccentric 
legislation that doesn't challenge heteronormative presumptions and establishments. It 
maintains and supports those” governmental issues that lead to a comprehension of the 
LGBTQ community as (white) personality, as opposed to the dubious authority of 
whiteness. All on the grounds that LGBTQ individuals need to obviously situate 
themselves as deserving of incorporating into standardizing society, instead of being 
diametrically opposed to it. The contentions held up for such legislative issues habitually 
propose a similarity among queerness and race (other than whiteness), in which queer 
people among the last beneficiaries of certain social equality that have just been given to 
individuals in the black community. Other than the aggravating presumption that the 
conflict for racial equity is generally ended, the additional deception of such an absence 
of intersectional believing is the deletion of intra-group distinction that supporters of the 
queer community speak about. Considering the developing legitimate accomplishments 
of a politically standard religious development as opposed to the absence of freedom and 
uniformity for a developing number of African American assaults on ballot rights and 
criminalization, it turns out to be evident that the LGBTQ community and Black people 


have verifiably been rendered parallel to these developments and keep on doing such. 
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The discrimination of LGBTQ people was predominant in the beginning of 
religious activism and has been trailed by a time of increasing acknowledgment into the 
US, frequently to the detriment of racial equity. Social and political cases in question at 
the present moment in the black community appear as blindness inside some other 
communities and do nothing in as much as lead to the transferring of one populace for the 
consolidation of another, leaving those at the crossing points undetectable, unattended to, 
and deleted, with the exception of a couple of daring researchers, specialists, and 
activists. The imperceptibility of African Americans to the LGBTQ community and 
religious Black people are connected to the historical backdrop of LGBTQ matters. 
Radical inclusion of the LGBTQ community doesn't neglect the disarrayed social 
conflicts that worry those on the edges of prevailing society. From the situation of the 
most underestimated inside prevailing African Americans and queerness, the genuine 
intersectional study can best be created and a re-queering of the country can and should 
occur. Investigating African Americans and the LGBTQ community and their point of 
view on the African American religious female gender fills a void in the portrayal of 
black people and LGBTQ issues. The studies on women's liberation and basic racial 
injustice put the LGBTQ community into a basic situation toward the state which awards 
lesbians, gays, bisexuals, and transgender groups an ever-increasing number of rights 
while Black people impulses further toward death.” 

Notably, the modern stigma appeared prominently in 2008, when California’s 
minority group voted for the new president Barack Obama and in the meanwhile, they 


rejected the rights of minority groups such as gay marriages. At that time, the concept of 
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marriage involved a man and a woman. To everyone’s surprise, black people of 
California State stood against the idea of gay marriages. It is said that as being acquired 
with support as a minority group in California, it was assumed that they would be 
advocating all the issues related to civilian rights of minority communities like gay 
marriage and homosexuality.” At that point, it was realized that the Californian Black 
people are demanding a protestant allegiance of the Black church, and in addition, their 
racial identity. It reshaped the community structure for African Americans since gay 
marriages were characterized as illegal in the black church. In many books, the 
relationship and encounters between theology and culture of African American people 
are presented, in the view of the black Methodists and Baptists. In addition, 
fundamentalism, which began by the white people, is also reported in this context. 

In the beginning, African Americans responded in denial to the fundamentalist 
idea that demanded to take a position towards a single group of people. By that time, the 
African Americans were greatly ignored by the White Protestants in fundamentalism 
however; blacks were aware of it. Fundamentalism aimed to eradicate social justice and 
racial equality from the philosophy of Christianity.’ However, the black Baptists and 
Methodists still believed that the old version of religion should be implemented. Some of 
the African American writers guarded the orthodoxy and depicted the white modernist 
Protestants as heretics in their writings. Another attempt of the black Methodists and 
Baptists was to revolve the view of Christianity to include justice and equality for social 


minorities. They depicted that the idea of social justice is not new, and it’s a conventional 
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way to read and interpret the message of the Bible. The rise of fundamentalists and White 
Protestants made the image and position of the black Americans more complex in the 
United States.’* In this manner, they battled with those who bowed against the teachings 
of God in the favor of evangelical Christianity. The idea of old-time-Christianity was 
something many black American Baptists and as well as white fundamentalists were not 
willing to eradicate. Many authors including Matthews contend that the ideology of white 
fundamentalism is a form of racialization. In the late 19" and early 20" century, those 
white fundamentalists defined Christianity. The belief of Christianity supports every 
individual belonging to different social classes including middle, educated, blacks or 
whites. According to fundamentalism, the white civilization has the highest impact over 
Christianity and they have the highest comprehension about pure Christianity. It is true 
that being considered as a superior race, white people had a strong theological position, 
which they considered as the purest form of the Christian religion. 

According to Matthews, every individual from the white community was not in 
favor of restoring the old-time religion, either protestant or fundamentalists. In short, the 
views of both non-fundamentalist whites and fundamentalists were the same in regards to 
social justice for black people. The white fundamentalists didn’t allow the African 
Americans to acknowledge fundamentalism for their favor since they considered black 
people weak and vulnerable theologically and considered that they are the purest form of 
their religion. In the wake of shaping their evangelicalism, the African American Baptists 
and Methodists didn’t completely reject the idea of fundamentalism. Dubois and 
Woodson were the two leaders of the Black race who have been an obstacle to the 


progress of the black community as unrestrained chronicles. At that time it was desired 
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from these two leaders to contend against the philosophy, which regarded social justice as 
an old-fashioned thing. From these leaders, black people expected the efforts to bring 
change in their society, which was the abhorrence of doctrine and faith.” So, in order to 
represent the evangelical desires of the African American Methodists and theologians, the 
terms liberal and conservation were replaced by the terms traditional and progressive. In 
the wake of these terms, the black Methodists represented the issues related to social 
injustice done with minorities. 

Black evangelicals responded to the Fundamentalist development, despite the fact 
that white Fundamentalists didn't request their opinions. African American Methodist 
papers ran various articles on different parts of the development, to indicate that 
Matthews was capable to distinguish more compassion for the development in the 
distributions of the National Baptist Show, unincorporated, and the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church than in those of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. As 
black people discussed the benefits of the fundamentalist situation in their papers, they 
regularly condemned innovation as a development, giving it a role as a hazardous 
distortion explicitly radiating from the white church. Simultaneously, Black evangelicals 
would, in general, abstain from guaranteeing the fundamentalist name for themselves, 
dreading as they did the originality of premillennial dispensationalist and, maybe more 
significantly, scared of the counter intellectualism hiding in the development's analysis of 
science. For Black ministry concentrated on "elevation" as a path forward, nothing could 
be grasped that may cause their locale to show up in reverse. Black editors tended not to 
connect fundamentalism and hostility to evolutionism, tending to look for a center way 


that would permit qualified acknowledgment of one and qualified dismissal of the other. 
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Matthews contends that such a center way was subtle, rather than speaking to an 
accidental acknowledgment of evolution. Strangely, the reluctant frame of mind that 
Blacks took towards fundamentalism as a composed program was from numerous points 
of view like the way white Southern Baptists attempted to adapt to the development, 
recommending open doors for further research. 

Matthews noted that extricating social mores, moving, and liquor utilization 
troubled the white, northern traditionalists. Black Protestants were in an irregular position 
in spite of the fact that they had been pushing changes in American culture for a 
considerable length of time, the progressions they had observed were not those for which 
they had asked: while ethics relaxed, isolation and separation remained solidly set up. 
Accordingly, the Black church demanded a code of morals that kept on putting the stress 
of racial elevation on the shoulders of African American women. Matthews additionally 
incorporates a keen and unique investigation of the manners by which Black evangelicals 
battled with their choices during the 1928 presidential appointment. According to 
Matthews, while the white fundamentalists professed to remain by the complete authority 
of the Holy Book, it was noted that Black evangelicals accepted that the uniformity of all 
people was a non-debatable scriptural precept. 

In 1935, W. A. Taylor who was a pastor in a Florida church, in his article 
questioned the people, if they are in support of the present fundamentalist’s orthodox. *° 
He defined both views in affirmation and negation and what can happen if people deny or 


agree with the white fundamentalists’ idea. Taylor referred to the constitutional 
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statements of the United States according to which the doctrine and belief of church have 
room for flexibility if stated and comprehended appropriately. As per the constitution of 
the US, the doctrine of the church has the flexibility to interact with every part of 
humanity. During the period between 1920 and 1930, the white fundamentalists didn’t 
allow the complete involvement of the black minority, however; a number of Baptists and 
Methodists from the African American community continued to write in the denial of 
change in Christianity and congregations’ rule and intellectualism. They continuously 
denied the alterations in the comprehension, interpretation and social justice customs in 
the bible. These sorts of responses and compositions can be found in the National Baptist 
Union Review, The Christian Record and the Star of Zion. The Methodists and Baptist 
from the Black community continued to battle against the idea of white supremacy and 
fundamentalism.*' Moreover, the black Methodists used the concept of evangelical 
Christianity that embraces the notion of rationale without being on either side of white 
fundamentalism and modernists. They all demanded the restoration of their old-time 
religion in Churches. By that time, the pages of National Baptist Union Review, the 
Christian Record and the Star of Zion continued to remind the readers about obedience to 
beliefs, Biblicism, evolution, and atonement, which is alluded to as evangelical 
Christianity.*” 

According to an article published in the Human Rights Campaign, “Black people 
have always constituted an integral part of the LGBTQ and sex-sex marriage 
community.” Many famous leaders such as James Baldwin who was a novelist and 


Marsha P. Johnson who was an activist for transgender rights, Laverne Cox, a famous 
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actress and famous basketball player Jason Collins, all have contributed to the society 
giving a notable contribution in their campaign for social, racial and economic rights of 
the LGBTQ community. Homophobia is viewed as predominant inside the Black groups. 
Various reasons are given for this, that homosexuality is viewed as contradictory and 
antithetical to African Americans and the relationship of Black people with the 
congregation. In general, African Americans are not affirmative about the laws for 
LGBTQ people and they are in support of gays, lesbians and transgender belonging to 
their community, more than those belonging to the white group. It is reported that this is a 
direct result of the role of preservationist churches in pushing for black people’s freedom 
and that this support has overflowed onto the LGBT group as a result. For African 
Americans, their ethnic classification is considered a major part of their identity as 
opposed to their gender. As a result, lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender and transsexual 
people in the black community are frequently reluctant about sharing their sexuality to 
their loved ones because of the fear of contradictory sex orientation with their societal 
roles. Subsequently, when the sexual orientation is revealed their family tends to create 
social distance. In rare instances, the family’s support may guard the LGBTQ family 
member against being alienated by the community.* 

Elena Kiesling, “ also referred to the period between the 1960s and 1970s, 
indicating the historic setting of eccentric activist and African American activism from 
social developments in the United States. The author illustrated the significant break that 


happened among Black people and the LGBTQ community that comes into full power 
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and as far as anyone knows the visually challenged country that more than once asserted 
that gay is the new African American. This wasn’t just a perilous relationship that needs 
significant establishing it; additionally prompts a talk that draws a reasonable limit 
between two separate communities and developments one African American, and one 
religious. Late activism by African Americans has tested the similarity of the black 
people and the LGBTQ community by bringing together both in their investigation of 
state-authorized savagery against African American individuals. A similar distinction 
found in the studies of other researcher gives further understanding into the perplexing 
exhibit of intensity that influences the lived encounters at the crossing point of the 
LGBTQ, Black people, and sexual orientation. Through evolution, the LGBTQ person 
discovers legitimacy as a mechanism for basic thinking, a method for dynamic 
obstruction, and a reason for community activity. Setting the narrative in setting, this 
article recreates a worldview for radical religious governmental issues in the power field 
of customary ideas of African American genders and the LGBTQ as a destabilizer of both 
manliness and feminism, bringing the queer individual once more into a peripheral 
position from which it tends to be reproachful of the state.*° 

In her book, “Filled with the Spirit: Sexuality, Gender, and Radical Inclusivity in 
a Black Pentecostal Church Coalition,” Lewin® focused on the things, which have been 
ignored in the discussion related to gender, race sexuality. The author brings social 
science research on these subjects in a very logical manner. The author presented the 


realization of being an African American and Christian and belonging to the queer 
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community. It advocates the challenges put forth by the Black church to the LGBTQ who 
desired acceptance in the congregation. She claimed that most of the LGBT people have 
experienced rejection from holy places like the church in America. Bishop Flunder, who 
is been the founder of TFAM, has a powerful personality and leadership style. She proves 
herself and her institution as different and tolerant from others such as black churches.*’ 
The Pentecostal churches in the United States face challenges in meeting the criteria of 
zealous Christianity in the US, as they might be philosophically moderate, yet frequently 
are not politically moderate. A further difference is that TFAM is both philosophical and 
political but it is not characterized as conservative. TFAM is an extraordinary Religious 
Philosophy and it gives a racial measurement to the American culture wars about issues 
of sexuality as it means to advance a dynamic African Christianity. 

Investigating the interconnections among the racial, gender-based, and religiosity 
of an individual, Lewin convincingly exhibits that the experience offered by the TFAM 
addresses the proceeding with the significance of the longing for thoughtful entirety and 
integrity which is experienced by several LGBT individuals. Especially interesting is her 
contention that the religiosity of the LGBT is usually connected with a moderate position 
on issues of diversity. According to Lewin, It’s about the spirituality and not the 
affirmation or acceptance that invigorates those attending TFAM worship. The concern is 
not whether society accepts them because they already affirm themselves and look past 


stigma and shame.** 
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Research Question 2 

In an attempt to bring restoration and reconciliation into the lives of those affected by the 
marginalization of the LGBTQ community amongst African American congregations, 
how do we incorporate scripture, ritual and liturgy in ways that transform not just 
people, but institutions to a place of confession, repentance and forgiveness? What does 
this process entail? How does it bear witness among various cultures and contexts? 

In communities of those seeking rehabilitation and restoration, one has to first 
admit that there is a problem in order to begin the process of healing. In reconciling those 
who have been ostracized because of their sexual identity or attraction because a 
predominant portion of society deems them unworthy to be considered amongst the 
beloved community, is harmful and the ramifications for many continue to be 
devastating. Since this type of healing is done in majority by individual praxis, the 
challenge becomes making this a priority for communities, organizations and institutions 
to address the wider range of victims of terror and oppression. 

The aspect of reconciliation of the LGBTQ communities is imminent since many 
peers now support the philosophy of queerness and it is contended that the LGBTQ 
community can follow the strong beliefs of Religious Philosophy more intensely in 
comparison to numerous different groups of people. At present, the issue of same sex 
marriage, for instance, has been considered and even gaining acceptance by various black 
churches. Several churches and pastors have acknowledged and conversed with the queer 


community and they have allowed their members into the church. As noted by Jane 
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Shaw, lately, some black congregation groups have started to reunite with LGBTQ 
people in manners that allude to the probability of reconciliation.®” 

Also, the conflict among the LGBTQ people and the organization of the Black 
congregation has a long and shifted history. The contention between these two societies 
doesn’t essentially pursue a solid way, as there are unquestionably Christian people who 
welcome the LGBTQ community into their group comprehensively. Besides, the 
methodology taken by black churches to LGBTQ people differs among denominations. 
However, traditional Christianity has communicated antagonistic vibes toward the 
LGBTQ community, which has served to deny the LGBTQ community of their human 
expression. This inescapable antagonistic sense towards the queer community has shown 
itself in differing ways. At a scriptural level, verses of the Holy Book have been 
highlighted in order to evoke judgment over the sexuality of the LGBT people. Politically 
motivated agendas that look to victimize the LGBTQ community have utilized the 
conversation of the Black congregation’s leaders to support their political arguments. 
Nonetheless, open reconciliation among Black congregations and the LGBTQ 
community wouldn’t originate from tokenistic signals, however, it needs to be 
profoundly established in the consent of LGBTQ philosophy. The Religious Philosophy 
of queer identity displays a test to customary strategies for Religious Philosophy from the 
margins. Through its dismissal of essentialism, LGBTQ philosophy requests that the 


black congregation disassembles and reconstructs its conceptualization of human 
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connections both with one another and with God, along these lines articulating a 
philosophy of reconciliation, which works both evenly and vertically.” 

Many supporters of the queer philosophy suggest that the recovery of the LGBTQ 
community can additionally happen through acceptance of sexuality. Lara Ahmed and 
Michael Ryan in their work have enlightened the way both homosexuality, and 
homosexual associations are related to similarly as heterosexuality.’ Excavating into the 
chronicled subject of sexuality lights up how contemporary cultural understandings of 
marriage and sexuality are completely logical and not pervasive crosswise over cultures. 
Perceiving this offers the potential for freedom from the situation of prohibitive 
normativity, which has regularly been the Black congregation's default reaction to 
sexuality. The recovery of an LGBTQ personality established in faith is essential for the 
foundation of equity amongst this practice of reconciliation: it puts lesbian, gay, bisexual 
and transgender people groups on equivalent establishing with their heterosexual sisters 
and siblings in faith. They perceive the unproblematic, memorable presence of 
homosexual associations in different areas of the world including the USA, China, Egypt, 
and also in the Maori culture of New Zealand.” 

It has been noted that the reconciliation among the lesbian, gay, bisexual and 
transgender people and the black congregation would possibly happen when queer 
Religious Philosophy is completely held onto by normalizing the religious philosophy as 


a source of faith. The path to harmony between these two spheres would unquestionably 
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not be a smooth or quick practice, as the hurt that has been created by homophobic 
religious philosophies is profoundly settled in the mind of the LGBTQ community. 
Notwithstanding, through the functional advances laid out before, the foundation of truth 
through tuning in and discourse, attestation of equity induced by the recovery of 
personality, and the sustaining of humanity by discovering shared conviction, harmony 
turns into an elating probability. In the midst of all the discussion occurring about 
homosexual marriage and the subject of the LGBTQ community in the most notable 
echelons of the black congregation, their philosophy introduces the most confident path 
forward. 

It is seen that, with the passage of time, the Religious Philosophy of those who are 
LGBTQ has risen above the limits of the hypothesis to become praxis. It encourages and 
requires true Christian discipleship. In this way, it requires supported responsibility that is 
a pivotal segment to reconciliation and would help the long haul consideration of 
sexuality. Consequently, as to stay away from the distinction among itself and society 
being additionally broadened, the statement made by famous diocese scholar Desmond 
Tutu that he would prefer damnation than loving a homophobic God must undergird the 
Religious Philosophy of Christians. Among the many advocates of the LGBT group, 
Patrick Cheng contends that the idea of homosexuality is yet to accepted now since they 
make a significant part of the community. The researcher showed that the black 
congregation is a separate system of radical love and at present, it is an ideal opportunity 


for the black congregation to completely accept this role.” 
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The aspects of multifaith dimensions, imperative for spiritual leaders are to be 
explored in detail in the context of their influence on LGBTQ reconciliation. Spiritual 
leaders, at present, need to have dialogues with other leaders to meet the tolerant social 
orders in which they serve. Religious leaders from every religion believe that there is 
more than one way to seek God and His refuge and so, they welcome multi-religious 
conversations related to different issues such as minority communities. John Hick, a 
religious researcher, has brought the multifaith discussion significantly further, with his 
broad viewpoint in his book “Pluralist Philosophy of World Religions.” The author 
recommends that all faith is, in fact, evident and every religion has disclosures that are 
alluded to as social reactions to God in different ways. Human science shows that 
religion is fundamental to keep society working admirably. Legalistic religious 
supporters would recommend that the dialogues with multifaith religions have helped 
structure the ethical laws on which people implement today. As shown by the 
researchers, religion is only a projection of wants and wishes. Regardless of contentions 
for and against religion, the decrease in the significance of religion may not be switched. 

Multifaith belief can have benefits for the individuals who follow it, including 
consolation for times of tension, trauma, regret, and stress. These advantages could be 
integrated with faith taking part in both progressively otherworldly and cross-faith 
conversations. Spiritual leaders from any religion are organized in altogether different 
manners. Spiritual leaders can be extremely progressive and with a level chain of 
importance. They can be a source of conversation and reconciliation for the LGBTQ 
community. This is altogether different in how much control the diverse spiritual leaders 


have in representing their locale, yet what they are doing as agents is typically 
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exceptionally representative. When spiritual leaders, for instance, meet individuals from 
other faith this typically affects how general society and individuals from their religion 
see the relationship to individuals of other faith. Contingent upon the structure of their 
religious community, spiritual leaders are likewise ready to set topics for the exchange 
among the community.” 

Again, author John Hick in his book, “Pluralist Philosophy of World Religions” 
mentioned that one of the troubles with spiritual leaders could be that not every person in 
any religious community may be amped up for a bigger multifaith commitment. On 
account of that, it is conceivable that some of the spiritual leaders may not go as far 
forward with their activities as they are expected to do, in light of the fact that they need 
to regard and furthermore speak to those individuals from their locale that are not 
inspired by multifaith. Another trouble for a multifaith exchange between religious 
pastors can be that in case a minister is not particularly inspired by multiple religions 
themselves it can intervene with the activities of those individuals from their religious 
communities who need to drive multifaith forward. The multiple religious challenges for 
spiritual leaders remain somewhat in the character of the person who looks for profound 
consideration. Institutional religion has been negotiated by particular otherworldliness for 
some individuals. This addresses the possibility to adapt multifaith in their religion. In 
addition, the closeness and presentation to individuals of other faith have prompted an 
expansion in religious transformations, multiple religious personalities and more 
grounded interreligious comprehensiveness and restrictiveness. 

Religious leaders are positioned to increase the integration of the LGBTQ 


community in African American churches. In order to have a positive influence on 
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integration of the LGBTQ in their community, especially in the African American 
churches must consider their reality claims and the suggestions for those for varying 
faith, perspectives, and individualized spiritualties comprehend the uniqueness of an 
individual in their strict, social, otherworldly, semantic, and generational viewpoints. The 
multiple religious ministers experience a steady practice of cautiously seeing and 
watching the religious truth of others and themselves. The author reflects philosophically, 
assesses the estimation of these accomplished substances, and, from that point, 
demonstrations expertly from amongst her own feelings, religious community, and open 
duty to give articulation for the unique consideration and requirement for the outsider. In 
short, people now are more tolerant of other religions normally than people have up until 
now.» 

The multifaith coalition of the spiritual leaders may have significant impacts on 
the LGBT reconciliation in the African American church. It enables an open door for 
individuals to investigate and get instructed about various faiths, perhaps enabling them 
to discover a religion that suits them best, or at the very least not feel threatened. 
Otherworldly discourses ought to be held in religious and common structures, enabling 
discussion to reach out past the severe repressions of one religion and expand itself to a 
progressively 'profound' nature. Faith needs to even now work freely to accomplish their 
very own objectives and keep an eye on their gatherings, however, they needs to keep on 


searching externally. This doesn't really bring about a weakening of religious thoughts 
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and one's very own falling belief, however, in truth to grasp a calmness to recognize and 
comprehend other faith.”° 

This noteworthy representation needs to be perused and recognized by every 
single religious supporter, so as to turn out to be progressively conversational with 
individuals with religious convictions of their and contrasting, and with those of no 
religious convictions by any stretch of the imagination. The more society recognizes the 
majority of faith and the shared conviction of otherworldliness among them all, the 
additionally tolerating and tolerant it may turn into.”’ Dialogues with spiritual leaders can 
possibly conduct change in the black church and community. At the level of the assembly 
and the community, spiritual leaders have the ability to ingrain and strengthen social 
standards and customs that advance the positive practices among African American 
churches. 

“Hurt, anger, and wounded-ness have long been present in church communities. 


These feelings have caused divisions within the church for centuries.” ”® 


The journey to 
healing and wholeness for those who have been marginalized requires willingness and 
negotiation. For Christians, scripture, worship and liturgy are essential in this effort. “At 


the core of liturgy is the worship of God and the celebration of reconciling work, which 


shapes spirituality.” ”? As people of faith it is customary to engage in acts worship and 
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it’s in the very act of worshiping that we engage in the act of proclamation through 
scripture and the rituals set forth. “The basic Christological emphasis on Word and 
sacrament, in ritual life, is essential: it declares God’s loving forgiveness for all 
(Ephesians 2:14), thereby consistently and persistently breaking down barriers.” '°° As a 
body of believers we come to confession, repentance and ultimately reconciliation. 
However, De Gruchy states in “Reconciliation: Restoring Justice” that “The meaning of 
reconciliation seems so obvious to us until we really get into serious discussion with 
those alienated from us, and begin to explore the issues in more depth.” '°' The core of 
his stance is that the restoration of justice is at the crux of reconciling. In “The Hope of 
Reconciliation: Continuing the Conversation” John B. Hatch quotes Roy L. Brooks and 
his work “Atonement and Forgiveness: A New Model for Black Reparations.” “Brooks 
treats reconciliation as the horizon of the atonement process. That is, when he speaks of 
reconciliation, he seems to have in mind the restoration of harmony or unity as an 
ultimate goal, beyond justice.” |” 

The broader church has a difficult time calling itself to repentance. There is a 
strong sense that as an institution the church has no fault in the way it deals with the 
marginalized population of society, especially the LGBTQ community. “People 
experience healing and reconciliation in spaces outside of their congregations. The 


question becomes why don’t they experience healing and reconciliation within their own 
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local congregations?” '”* After all, scripture tells us through the Apostle Paul in (2 
Corinthians 5:19 NRSV) that “In Christ God was reconciling the world to himself, not 
counting their trespasses against them, and entrusting the message of reconciliation to 
us.” '* “ There is a constant need to rethink the Christian understanding of the doctrine 
of reconciliation in the light of both critical theological thinking and the radically 
changing political scenario of the contemporary world.“ !° 

The basis of this research question hinges on the process by which we actively 
engage in reconciliation and the rebuilding of fractured relationships. The process entails 
several steps that require follow up and consistency. Each step should be deemed 
important and critical for the overall success. Confession and acknowledgement are at the 
foundation. Those involved must be able to confess their wrong and take responsibility 
for any harm done. This may involve mediation, committees and counseling for best 
results. Once confession is addressed repentance must happen. We literally have to turn 
from the previous course of action and begin to do and speak differently. Forgiveness is 
almost as important as confession. The act of forgiving is an element that binds the 
reconciling work to the other aspects of this challenge. Active engagement in 
reconciliation really begins to produce results when we collectively address the two other 
ingredients. Confession and covenant support the journey through its’ entirety. Every 
marker of the process is done with intentionality. When intention is present healing and 


restoration look more like a reality for reconciling the differences amongst broken 
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alliances. Initially scripture was thought to be locating examples or pulling certain texts 
that speak to reconciliation that call us to the work but its more that just recognition. It’s 
the weaving in of scripture as actual engagement with the actions described that brings 
about change among institutions and individuals alike. Scripture, liturgy and ritual are 
utilized and incorporated as we worship. It’s the act of worship and the use of these 
devices that cords itself around the process and binds it together. 

Research Question 3 

In creating new ways and opening new doors that provide the necessary paradigm shift 
in the way we do ministry, how does a budding new church plant provide a template that 
reflects the needs of the community while providing a safe space where all are welcomed 
and fully embraced without alienating those who find it impossible to walk the road to 
transformation? How do we project and extend the work of radical hospitality? 

Change is rarely been an easy thing to do. Even when the change is for our own 
personal or communal good, we always face a challenge, emotionally, mentally or 
physically. It takes determination and consistency to initiate success in broadening our 
minds to accept or participate in the alteration of the ways we think and walk through our 
lives. But change is necessary. This change doesn’t come at the dismantling or 
eradication of what came before it. What came before is the foundation that we stand on. 
The foundation represents the anchor for what is to come and we build and grow beyond 
what those who forged the way could even imagine. In this way, growth is a means in 
which we honor those who paved the way. Shifting gracefully into change will allow 
opportunity for flourishing and it also provides the means by which an organization, 


community or individual are able to really live out their vision and purpose. Mostly, we 
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all want to excel and this is great ammunition for exploration and learning what we don’t 
already know as we strive for progress. 

Those who have been raised in families with strong religious ties to faith 
communities often have a difficult time with change and doing things differently than 
what they are accustomed to. The hesitancy and even resistance to change brings about 
conflict, mixed emotions and fear. Fear of the unknown and an inability to envision that 
change could really be a positive thing with benefits for everyone holds us captive to the 
status quo. Changing sounds easier that it really is. Intellectually, we grasp the concept 
but practically, we fail to realistically follow through. For church people, change must be 
approached with emotions and thoughtfulness in mind. If we acknowledge these, we 
stand the chance of garnering support in order for innovate initiatives to transform and 
serve the needs of all people. 

The call to ministry is not to a life of limelight and glamour, but one of service. 
We pray the words of the Lord’s Prayer by rote and out of a sense of tradition to our 
faith. I’m not sure some of us really apply the prayer as it is described. When it says 
“your kingdom come, your will be done on earth as it is in heaven” (NIV) are we 
displaying God’s kingdom in the earth? Scripture reveals to us through the teachings of 
Jesus that God’s kingdom resembles; a place where peace resides, not violence; a place 
where elitism should replaced by inclusion; sharing as a means of caring; and a place 
where God champions for those of whom equality has evaded and not where inequality is 
allowed or accepted. The prayer calls for God’s kingdom and will to be manifested on 
earth just as it is in heaven but these ways are a far cry from what is actually being 


portrayed in society. Envisioning a way forward provides the opportunity to meet 
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individuals wherever they find themselves on life’s path by sharing a community of faith 
through various unconventional and unusual platforms that transcend the mundane 
traditional modes by way of contact, conversation and networking. 

This template for a paradigm shift begins with dialogue. Conversation is at the 
core of creating change. “Conversations are the channel through which people work with 


others, make decisions and build relationships.”'”° 


Understanding, listening and 
reflecting are also means to accomplishing of fundamentally changing the approach in 
addition to the assumptions. “Change entails bringing new conversations into a sustained 
existence and the job of change managers is to create the conversational realities that 
produce effective action rather than to align organizations with some true reality.” '°’ The 
purpose is to aspire to create community that does not display dictatorship or hierarchal 
structure but maintains the table principle. Flunder asserts in “Where the Edge Gathers: 
Building a Community of Radical Inclusion” the idea of “village theology” and “village 
ethics.” Village ethics is described as knowing where the boundaries are when all things 
are exposed. Village theology speaks to everyone having a seat at the central meeting 
place or welcome table.'°* It requires ingenuity and an ability to see beyond traditional 
ways of ministry to meet the ever-changing landscape of our world. We move in 
anticipation of making room for growth and possibility. This ability to shift will create 


community where there are no strangers. We want to literally strip away the natural 


inclination to deem someone as “new or other” and that because I am pastor or someone 
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°” Jeffrey D. Ford, "Organizational Change as Shifting Conversations," Journal of Organizational 
Change Management Volume 12, Issue 6, 1999: 480-500. 


° Yvette A. Flunder, Where the Edge Gathers: Building a Community of Radical Inclusion 
(Cleveland: The Pilgrim Press, 2005). 
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is a charter member we walk in privilege. We desire to create something that is utterly 
different and even embrace the resistance that undoubtedly will come. Growth, grace and 


a safe space will be found in those moments. 
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CHAPTER 5 
PLAN OF IMPLEMENTATION 


In this project, whose purpose was to bring awareness to the effects of 
marginalization of LGBTQ persons, there were three specific goals identified. Each goal 
had its own specific objective, action and strategy to be fulfilled. The activities, in some 
way, sought to explore the research questions by means of practical application that 
engaged others through shared stories and experiences. These methods expanded beyond 
my own narrative and provided different perspectives through a variety of situations, 
settings and locations. Through each story I sought to demonstrate the diversity and 
complexity they each held. 

Goal number | was to develop awareness among Christians who were steeped in 
traditional fundamentalist ideology that strongly opposed association with LGBTQ 
people. This newly acquired awareness describes not only the harm done to those who 
are rejected but also highlights to the ways we interpret scripture. I wanted to break 
through the attitudes of religious piety and judgment in hopes of breaking the grip of fear, 
shame and the unknown. Goal number 2 was to create a liturgy of reconciliation and 
restoration that would be implemented between the LGBTQ community and those 
willing, from a variety of African American churches. Navigating the conversation that 
leads to healing is the ultimate desire. Goal number 3 was to help clarify the importance 


of healing along the road to reconciliation and restoration. This clarity would come by 
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way of interviews and the sharing of narratives that display and provide examples to the 
power of transparency and forgiveness. 
Goal 1: Developing Awareness 

The endeavor of developing awareness is predicated by an attempt to begin the 
process of unraveling decades of traditional fundamental indoctrination. The first battle 
was finding those who were brave enough to even have the conversation. In many of our 
churches, scripture is read without much thought about whom it was written fo, the 
original language, or the writers’ intent for their time. When we do this, we leave no 
room for understanding cultural considerations, social location or critical analysis of what 
we have read. I’ve been in classrooms and conversations, with clergy who have done the 
challenging work of obtaining a seminary education. These same clergy make the choice 
to abstain from sharing what they have learned to transform their preaching. This 
behavior prevents their congregations from becoming the beneficiaries of their pastors’ 
scholarship, which would possibly strengthen their members and community in the 
process. Beginning the conversation was an extremely tall order that quite frankly most 
were not appreciative of the idea because of how uncomfortable it made them feel. 

Furthermore, the goal sought to change the attitudes of people within the 
institutional setting of the church in a way that transformed the relationship so that the 
oppression of same gender loving people would be eradicated, or diminished at least, in 
an effort to make equality and reconciliation a reality. This goal required a shift in 
attitude and the level of sensitivity and transparency on the part of the participants. 

In developing the strategies for accomplishing Goal number1, my desire was to 


host a weekend conference that would encompass a theatrical performance, a town hall 
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conversation, and a workshop titled “Homosexuality and the Bible ” given by Pastor Troy 
Sanders, Senior Pastor at Rehoboth Fellowship of Atlanta. I envisioned having 
participants from the LGBTQ community and members of the traditional church engage 
in dialogue and the act of listening. My rationale for this conference was to have those 
who had been marginalized and offended have the chance to express how rejection and 
judgment had taken its toll, be in the same room with those who believe differently, and 
possibly had caused offenses knowingly and or unknowingly. Having both parties present 
would highlight the intentionality of beginning the journey to healing the wounds of the 
past and present. 

What I discovered was that things unfolded just as they should have. Instead of 
both parties being in the same space, what unfolded was that each party needed its on 
separate time and space in which to have uninhibited conversation. As this conversation 
is continuous, the first step was to validate this need by speaking with members of the 
LGBTQ community in a separate gathering. This collection of stories confirmed what I 
already knew as a result of my membership in the LGBTQ faith community. The 
workshop presentation in which there were more non-LGBTQ identified persons in 
attendance, was crucial in breaking the barriers of those skeptical of approaching the 
subject matter. The theatrical presentation would serve as a fictional representation 
addressing the effects of a lifetime of shame and guilt for the character Junior Barnes in 
“Son of a Preacher Man”. The town hall format was conceived in order to provide a 
forum for discussion, questions and answers. Both events would have stretched beyond 
the time available. Each participant was to complete a short questionnaire to further 


assess their beliefs and perceptions of the LGBTQ community. 
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As stated, the above is what I hoped would occur. In actuality, the weekend 
conferences turned into two very different cathartic events for both groups. The first 
event, a panel discussion, was planned in my hometown of Houston, TX. I believe the 
subject matter deterred those who were scheduled to be in attendance. Those who 
gathered were all from the LGBTQ community and we were able to share personal 
stories of marginalization and rejection from church and family settings. This alternate 
occurrence was extremely valuable because it fulfilled my intention of the sharing of 
stories and experiences. The second was a workshop and lecture “Homosexuality and the 
Bible” which took place in York, PA, home to Friendship Baptist Church, where we 
engaged in incredible conversation. Those who were first apprehensive about attending 
were thanking us for sharing the information and look forward to continuing the 
conversation in the future. I was extremely encouraged when one participant shared this: 
“T came here today to see what I could learn and to see why I am afraid. I have a daughter 
who’s gay and I also have a niece that’s gay and my views now are different. Others 
don’t like it, but that’s my family and I’m not going to have anyone tell me that I can’t 
love my family. I want to know why we are so afraid, and why do we feel they have to be 
separate?” '® It was pointed out during the workshop of how easy it is to objectify 
someone outside of our lives, but once someone you love is different (i.e. gay) it changes 
the dynamic, and culture has taught us to demonize different. These conversations can 
dispel those notions. 

I was able to interview a few clergy regarding their beliefs and teachings about 
sexuality and same-gender-loving people in person and by means of telephone and 


conference calls. All of these actions, as described, worked positively to insure meeting 


'0° kK. M. Lark, interview by Dominique Denman, York, PA (January 25, 2020). 
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the goal. My interview with Rev. Dr. Howard John Wesley yielded the following when 
asked about his personal theology shifting regarding LGBTQ people being welcomed and 
included publically in the life of the church. The following is an excerpt from our 
interview: 


“T grew up traditional Baptist, and my dad was a pastor who did not 
believe in women in the pulpit, and they were to speak from the floor. 
And you can just imagine what we thought about everything else. We all 
knew that our musician was gay but we just did not talk about. It really 
was “don’t ask, don’t tell.” I remember in 1999, while I was pastoring in 
Boston, when the state of Massachusetts legalized same-sex marriage. 
There is a comment I made that you can Google, where I said there was 
no such thing as a gay Christian. That was my stance. I was stuck with 
the mindset that you cannot modify Christian with an adverb that’s a sin. 
I was stuck in my old traditional ways. I was against any kind of 
inclusion. What got me was a sermon I preached entitled “Near the 
Cross” about the Roman centurion who stood at the foot of the cross and 
said, “surely this is the Son of God”. This soldier who grew up believing 
that Jesus was a political rebellious leader that needed to be crucified. 
How can he claim that he was the Son of God? My argument is that it 
was because he got close and saw his humanity and his suffering. My 
question became for my congregation was “How many gay or 
transgendered people do you know?” Before you condemn people to hell 
try knowing something about their humanity, and their suffering. See the 
divinity on the inside of them. When I got to Alfred Street I got to know 
some gay members and had conversations with them. The same way 
back in seminary when I told a female classmate “You know women are 
not supposed to be here.” By the end I was repenting because I got to 
know her and saw first hand the anointing on her life. When you see 
God in someone it’s hard to deny that they should be a part of your 
family of faith. Yes, I know where I was in 1999, and I also know that 
when I was I child I thought as a child, I spoke as a child and I 
understood as a child. I would hope that all of us grow in our walk with 
the Lord so that our relationship with God is not in the same place it was 
twenty years ago.” |'° 


'!° Howard John Wesley, interview by Dominique Denman, York, PA (June 2019). 
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I appreciated so much his transparency and willingness to join the conversation. I believe 
the more other pastors of larger congregations make room for the discussion, more 
healing and restoration can occur. 

Another strategy for goal lwas that I looked at doing a three sermon series but 
found it more interactive to make it a three part series for group study. I believe group 
study demonstrates that the work of reconciliation is not predicated on being preached at 
but rather is an opportunity to be enlightened through practical conversation, 
demonstration and discussion. Topics for discussion include: 1) Reconciling with the 
Truth, 2) Reconciling with Self and 3) Reconciling with God. Each topic points to some 
necessary aids of this work on which to focus, and this strategy reiterates awareness as a 
tool for support. A final strategy for goal 1 includes a film documentary short that shares 
personal narratives as well as portions of the events in Houston and York. 

In evaluating this goal I believe it has been successful in providing awareness that 
marginalization and dismissal of the LGBTQ community from its membership is not only 
hurtful but also harmful. The conversation proved that in the name of religious freedom 
and piety the door has been opened to discrimination, judgment and hatred, all to the 
social, emotional and mental detriment of others. The conversation additionally proved 
that conversation itself is the conduit to understanding. Fear was found to be the 
detriment of our goal. When we lost the element of fear in the room we had some 
remarkable breakthroughs. It is through this understanding and sharing that we become 
bearers and receivers of forgiveness and reconciliation. We want to demonstrate the good 
news of the Gospel. These attitudes and behaviors forbid condemnation, and if we say we 


are followers of Jesus Christ we have to begin not only reimagining a different way but 
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also walking the way. John 3:16-17 says “For God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only Son, that everyone who believes in him may not perish but may have eternal life. 
Indeed, God did not send the Son into the world to condemn the world, but in order that 
the world might be saved through him,”''! (John 3:16-17 NRSV). 
Goal 2: Creating Liturgy 

In my quest to fulfill Goal 2, creating literature, I thought it was important to 
provide sources to speak directly to Black culture and context. The intention of this goal 
was to look at various cultures and contexts but as the project ensued it became more 
evident that the focus should remain on the African American community. The 
continuation of this work will provide an awareness of other cultures and contexts and 
provide comparisons to that of the African American communities’ process. The liturgy 
demonstrates the specific way we communicate amongst those most familiar to us. 
Entering in to solemn agreement and covenant with each other speaks to our commitment 
to the challenge. Pastor Troy stated that “Love does not require agreement, love requires 


”!!2 The use of sacred text guides the process and calls us to focus on the divine 


covenant. 
responsibility to live peaceably with each other. We make a concerted effort to reconcile 
with each other in order to be fully reconciled to God by naming our missteps, granting 

forgiveness as well as receiving it, and then promising to continue in the process through 
covenant, sharing and continued dialogue. Important factors of the liturgy will utilize the 


act of confession as recognition of fault and or misunderstanding between the two sides. 


(See Appendix for liturgy content) 


'!! The Holy Bible, New Revised Standard Version (San Francisco: Harper Collins Publishers, 
2007). 


'? Troy Sanders, “Homosexuality and the Bible” (lecture, Friendship Baptist Church, January 25, 
2020). 
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The strategies for this goal begin with identifying some possible steps to guide in 
the reconciliation process. It’s important to note that reconciliation and forgiveness are a 
process and that the work that accompanies must be consistent and accountability must 
be maintained. Mindy Fitterling suggests these 10 Steps to Reconcile Broken 
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Relationships. ~ I provided the commentary after each step. 


Step 1: Emotionally and Physically Step Back - I believe this step is important because 
we have to be able to think objectively. When we physically step back we allow 
ourselves to see the situation apart from ourselves and our personal biases and 
emotionally stepping back prevents us from reacting with emotions such as fear and hate 
or agitation that severely cloud our judgment and cause us to act our unfavorably. 

Step 2: Tap into Spirituality - (Fitterling says “Go to Church.”) Tapping into the 
spirituality reminds us that there is something beyond what we are naturally faced with. It 
is in our conversation with a higher source strengthens and prepares us to make the 
necessary changes for reconciliation to take place. 


Step 3:Examine your Conscience - How can we come to terms with our own part in a 


broken relationship? Could we have listened more intently or placed ourselves in the 
other person’s shoes? Self-reflection reminds each of us that we are far from perfect. 


Step 4: Find Solutions - Once we have done some soul searching, we understand the 


problem and can commit to working on a solution to begin the process of correcting our 


mistakes. 


"8 Mindy Fitterling, 10 Steps to Reconcile Broken Relationships, 2019. 8-September, 
www.crosswalk.com (accessed 2020-6-February). 
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Step 5: Practice Your Virtues - We cannot profess to be followers of Christ and not 
exemplify any Christian virtues. When we put aside the need to always be right, we are 
able to adapt to meekness when engaging others. 

Step 6: Communicate with Contrition - Contrition shows sorrow and remorse for our 
actions. We have to show this remorse by way of communication and dialogue. We lose 
the arrogance and pride in our communicating and with intention, we work on restoring 
the relationship. 

Step 7: Focus on Self - (Fitterling suggests, “Worry about You.”) Once we have sincerely 
apologized for our actions we have to understand that other person or group is not 
obligated to forgive us. Forgiveness is not based on our wants or immediate need, but 
rather it is based on their ability to accept the gesture and move forward, or not. 

Step 8: Give it Time - Rebuilding fractured relationships take time and energy. Patience 
goes along way when engaged in this process. 


Step 9: Increase Prayer - The power of prayer increases our peace of mind, regardless of 


the outcome of our dilemma. Once we have taken the necessary steps Christians can 
confidently rely on God to work on behalf of our greatest and highest good. 


Step 10: Love, Love, Love, Repeat - We are obligated to operate in kindness and express 


love as we consistently work to improve our relationships. 

Another strategy was to identify scriptures that support reconciliation amongst the 
Body of Christ. When we exemplify peace and unity with the intent to reconcile our 
differences with one another we fulfill the intention described in scripture. When we as 
individuals and institutions fail to follow the mandate to love, we damage the reputation 


of the church. Scripture references to be used in transformative ways include: “I give you 
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a new commandment, that you love one another. Just as I have loved you, you also 
should love one another. By this everyone will know that you are my disciples, if you 
have love for one another,”''* (John 13:34-35 NRSV). “Hatred stirs up strife, but love 
covers all offenses”''” (Proverbs 10:12 NRSV). Finally, transformative thinking is 
evident in the following letter to the church in Ephesus: 

“T therefore, the prisoner in the Lord, beg you to lead a life worthy of the 

calling to which you have been called, with all humility and gentleness, 

with patience, bearing with one another in love, making every effort to 

maintain the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace... So then, putting 

away falsehood, let all of us speak the truth to our neighbors, for we are 

members of one another... Let no evil talk come out of your mouths, but 

only what is useful for building up, as there is need, so that your words 

may give grace to those who hear. And do not grieve the Holy Spirit of 

God, with which you were marked with a seal for the day of redemption. 

Put away from you all bitterness and wrath and anger and wrangling and 

slander, together with all malice, and be kind to one another, 

tenderhearted, forgiving one another, as God in Christ has forgiven 

you”’'° (Ephesians 4:1-3, 25, 29-32 NRSV). 
Developing a step-by-step guide to walk pastors, lay leaders and congregations through 
the process of engaging in conversation regarding matters of sexuality is extremely 
important. The goal has always been to have meaningful dialogue. I formulated the 
following guide as one tool that would increase the probability for growth and 
understanding. 


Step 1: Create a team that would be responsible for leading your congregation or group 


through dialogue and engagement. 


''4 The Holy Bible, New Revised Standard Version (San Francisco: Harper Collins Publishers, 
2007). 


"> Thid. 


"'° Thid. 
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Step 2: Leadership team attends 6 - 8 week training workshop on “The Bible and 
Homosexuality.” 
Step 3: Slowly begin teaching on matters of sex and sexuality among small groups within 
your congregation. 
Step 4: Begin dialogue with an LGBTQ person who may have been marginalized within 
your congregation. 
Step 5: Consider the teaching and polity of your church and reassess whether you need to 
incorporate a more welcoming environment. 
Step 6: Continue the conversation about reconciliation and invite others 

The final strategy was to conduct a service of worship and healing where the 
created liturgies will be implemented. After enacting all of the strategies selected for 
Goal number 2, I determined that this particular strategy is premature and that it would be 
more appropriate as the conversation and process of reconciliation continues among 
willing pastors and congregations. After some consistent engagement for twelve to 
eighteen months, this milestone will be marked by the service of healing and restoration 


as planned at the proposal of my research. 


Goal 3: Clarifying the Importance of Healing and Reconciliation 


I thought it extremely important to visually capture the journey and document on 
film the process and steps to engaging in conversation with the LGBTQ community as 
well as members of the church who were willing to participate. Strategies 1, 2 and 4 were 
linked together for that specific outcome. The third strategy of this goal was to utilize the 
documentary as a template to demonstrate how a new church plant would engage in 


shifting the culture of how we worship and welcome. Amidst the journey, the focus 
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shifted to a less arduous task of maintaining focus on the filming of narratives and the 
workshop events. They honed in on the main goal of creating space for conversation and 
addressing the issue of marginalization and rejection. Film credits can be found in the 
Appendix. The final strategy was aimed at creating a plan as well as a schedule for 
extending the work of conversation and reconciliation by connecting with pastors looking 
to introduce their congregations to the idea of inclusion. This strategy for Goal number 3, 
in the same manner, aligns with the final strategy of Goal number 2. It will be realized at 
its maximum potential after a full year of continued conversation. 

The implementation of the goals and strategies of this project began as a broad 
idea that realistically scaled down to a more attainable study with members of various 
denominations of the African American church and the LGBTQ community. Their 
willingness to put aside fear, shame and judgment was a remarkable and courageous feat. 
I was really grateful for the courage of Rev. Dr. Melvin Baber and his congregation at 
Friendship Baptist Church. Their engagement was pivotal for me throughout this process. 
I was excited at the outcome and the request to keep the conversation going. One of the 
deacons whom I’d had some interaction with during one of their leadership meetings in 
preparation for the conference approached me afterwards. During the leadership meeting 
he was adamant about not being swayed in his beliefs. His tone was much different after 
our time in the workshop. He actually thanked me for bringing the conversation to their 
church and said he wished more had been in attendance. This exchange proved the 


success of event. 
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CHAPTER 6 
MINISTERIAL COMPENTENCIES 

Throughout the engagement of my project, I desired to fulfill the task of mediator, 
spiritual guide, group leader, provider of comfort and acceptance, representative of the 
LGBTQ community, and eager learner. This chapter will call attention to the ministerial 
competencies chosen for development. In drawing from the Multi-Faith option taken 
when embarking on this Doctor of Ministry program, it was important to me to include a 
multi-faith perspective in my writing that specifically addressed homosexuality within 
various faith traditions. The first competency selected was to engage in productive 
dialogue with another faith tradition. While engaging in the project, a member of my site 
team and I thought it would be more beneficial for me to adjust the second competency 
selected. Originally it was thought that I would look at improving the skill of interpreting 
text. Although this is an important quest of mine, we thought that in light of my project, I 
would benefit from developing and maintaining a level of comfort while engaging those 
who oppose the inclusion and welcome of LGBTQ persons. 
Dialogue with Faith Path Other than Christianity 

The first competency selected was to engage in productive dialogue with other 
faith traditions. I chose to narrow my focus to one faith group outside of Christianity. 
This was an attempt to understand a tradition other than my own. My time as a chaplain 


resident in 2018 and 2019 afforded me the opportunity to work alongside a Rabbi. This 
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competency was at work as I engaged in the work of clinical pastoral education at a 648- 
bed facility hospital in York, PA. The foundation of this competency was to learn 
whether there were similarities in the viewpoints regarding same-gender-loving, queer 
and transgender persons between the Jewish faith and the Christian faith. The strategies 
selected pointed to my mastering this competency. I interviewed a Jewish community 
leader, attended 3 one-on-one sessions with Rabbi Marshal Klaven, and became familiar 
with the traditional beliefs of the Jewish faith, including their views on homosexuality. I 
found that these activities informed me in way that allowed me to understand through the 
experience of my colleague, which proved insightful as well as impactful. 

My three sessions with Rabbi Klaven included learning the following (some of 
which I had heard in seminary): Judaism is a tradition rooted in Torah (Instruction), 
which initially just covered the first five books of the Hebrew Bible (Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy), but over time expanded to the entire Hebrew 
Bible as well as the Rabbinic Writings (e.g. Mishnah, Talmud, Codes, etc.). All 
mainstream movements in Judaism - the three most common being: Orthodox, 
Conservative, and Reform (Reform being the most populous in this nation and the world) 
share the same Scripture/Texts. What differentiates them is the degree of Divine authority 
described to each of the various texts. For example, Orthodox Judaism understands both 
the Written Tradition (i.e. the Hebrew Bible) and the Oral Tradition (Rabbinic Literature) 
to come from God; on the other hand, Reform Judaism generally holds that both the 
Written and Oral Traditions, while inspired by the Divine, involved humanity in its 
transmission; and Conservative Judaism generally splits the difference, affirming the 


Divine authority of the Written Tradition but not the Oral Tradition. This matters because 
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ascribing Divine authority to a text determines how rigid or flexible one can be in 
interpreting and applying it; generally, the more Divine authority the less flexible one can 
be in its use. As a result, Reform Judaism exhibits itself as one of the most flexible 
Jewish movements while Orthodoxy appears as the most rigid. Rabbi Klaven stated, “All 
Jewish movements are headed to the same direction, which is humanity that is more in 
harmony with each other, the world and God.” |!’ 

I continue measuring my progress by my ability to dialogue about Judaism and 
the success in presenting to my congregation at CORE. It was helpful to see the openness 
of learning about other faith paths, which speaks to our vision of a true welcome table. 
Congregants shared that they appreciated a ministry and leader that was intentional in 
exposing them to the reality that other religions are not something to be feared or 
threatened by. We began by identifying some terms often used by Jewish people such as 
Judaism, Torah, Talmud, and Jewish tradition. We continued by studying the attitudes, 
beliefs and values that shape Jewish practices, like humility, service, covenant, 
connection to God, and gratitude. While learning we often comment and compare how 
the beliefs and values resemble those of Christianity, and how Christianity is an offspring 
of Judaism. As a group learning together, the questions sparked for further discussion 
include: How is Jesus viewed in the Jewish faith? Are people who convert to Judaism, 
who are not Jewish, considered to be members of the faith? How do Hasidic Jews differ 
in belief from other Jewish sects? How do Jewish people reconcile the New Testament? 
How is, or is God still speaking in the Jewish Faith? What does grace look like? 

In my position as a chaplain resident, I became keenly aware of the importance of 


pastoral care that provides a non-judgmental, non-anxious listening presence. This was 


"7 Marshal Klaven, interview by Dominique Denman, Lancaster, PA (January 28, 2020). 
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exhibited while providing service to patients who could be on a scale from extremely 
religious to not being religious at all. Also in consideration was their specific religion or 
denomination because you have no prior knowledge when entering a patient’s room. 
During group sessions with my fellow chaplains we discovered some very distinct 
particulars of Jewish faith such as their belief. They “believe” wholeheartedly in God, but 
they remain clear that they don’t know with complete totality. As Christians we declare 
that we absolutely “know” about God. There is a distinct difference. Another Jewish view 
of God is that God is not subdivided into 3 as in Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

Finally, regarding the views among the different movements of Judaism regarding 
homosexuality. I was able to learn that, from a Jewish perspective, the two texts found in 
(Leviticus 18:22 and 20:13), the transgression for which these two verses point out in the 
context of ancient Israelite culture, (1) homosexual sex, (2) masturbation and (3) 
contraception were all considered abominations. Some within Jewish circles believe that 
is outright abuse and misuse, of the Bible/God’s word to single out homosexual sex and 
thereby, sadly all LGBTQ individuals for condemnation without holding the same 
standard to others for masturbation and contraception. While Orthodox Jews will 
continue to maintain a prohibition against all misuses of sperm, the Progressive Judaism 
(Reform, Reconstructionist, Conservative, etc.) will allow individuals to make up their 
own minds and hearts about this matter, while teaching inclusion and non-judgment. As 
Movements, however, all three now take a stand and practice radical inclusion, which 
includes full participation of Jews who identify as LGBTQ up to and including 


ordination, whether as a Rabbi or Cantor. These measures addressed the objective for the 
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goal of this level. I am eager to enlarge this multi-faith perspective and believe it makes 
me a more equipped leader. 
Maintain Comfort While Discussing LGBTQ Inclusion 

While on this journey I have experienced levels of angst, anxiety, nervousness, 
frustration, self-doubt, and an inability to clearly express myself. From the very 
beginning I’ve been uncomfortable and afraid. For me, there has been a constant tension 
between how much of my personal story do I share verses how much I withhold. In spite 
of all of these feelings I knew that I needed to keep going in the midst of questioning 
myself about why I chose this topic. My answer remains that this is very important work 
and it impacts not only my life, but also the lives of so many others. I had to implement a 
strategy that insured my mental comfort while engaging opponents of LGBTQ inclusion. 
My first step was to learn by immersing myself in the syllabus and workshop 
“Homosexuality and the Bible” presented during my project. I also challenged myself to 
be more intentional about engaging questions asked of me on a recent trip to my 
hometown of Houston while visiting family. 

I have always been comfortable at gatherings or conferences that are LGBTQ 
populated. These project events were different for me. All of the anxiety and fear was 
magnified. I was apprehensive due to being in an old familiar place where I had grown up 
and I was unsure if family members would attend. This level of openness was 
unchartered territory for me. At the beginning of the event held at Friendship Baptist 
Church in York, the energy in the room felt heightened. In preparation for the workshop, 
I was asked to take a conference call with the leadership of the church. During that call I 


felt the tension of those gathered. The tone of their voices was strained and hesitant. 
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There was a general consensus of fear and concern that this conversation was an attempt 
to persuade them, to change their doctrine and belief regarding homosexuality. This was 
an opportunity for me to clarify my stance of only wanting to engage in meaningful 
dialogue. It was important for me to remain mindful as well as open to the fear that others 
face when discussing matters of sexuality and homosexuality was similar to my own. My 
ability to do so was a positive marker in gauging my progress with this competency. My 
immersion in this workshop was exactly what was necessary for me to overcome my own 
fear and anxiety. The following paragraphs detail portions of the workshop and how they 
helped me achieve this competency. 

The workshop began discussing the trajectory of the church and the transitions of 
change made by the church using the universal language of music, which gave a great 
topic and example of how the church has evolved. It was discussed that Mahalia Jackson 
was once considered and known as a jazz and blues artist but shifted to be known as on of 
the earliest and most influential gospel singers. Gospel artist John P. Kee was once 
known as a contemporary artist, but now he’s considered to be traditional. It was eye 
opening when put into context and extremely helpful in beginning the conversation. 
Change and transition have always been a part of the church and its history. It was 
helpful to be reminded that even the theology of the church has changed and no group of 
people within any denomination of the church thinks or believes the same way. 

It was noted that in most religious contexts we never speak about sex openly or 
intentionally. It helps when trying to grapple with desexualizing our bodies. I was 
reminded that historically from a New Testament perspective, we are the body of Christ; 


the hands, feet and mouth, but the body has no sexual organs. It was difficult, but we 
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wrestled with the implications. I am developing the language and learning to speak about 
what sexuality is, and that it is not a binary constraint where one is either gay or straight. 
On the contrary, I believe that there is a scale that swings like a pendulum depending on 

whom you ask. It was a sobering thought to hear that trauma, repression and culture also 
inform how sexuality is expressed. 

In addressing how we come to our system of belief, we examined how it starts 
with our worldview. Religion is based on that worldview and our worldview hinges on 
our culture. Culture influences what we believe and how we believe. Most African 
Americans are not conscience of these dynamics. What is unfortunate is that our religion 
has influenced the relationships we have. This is where this project is highlighted for me 
personally. When a person honestly shares their sexuality with loved ones, they 
sometimes find themselves shunned or put out of their home or church all in the name of 
religion. This all hinges on the way we interpret or understand scripture. It is interesting 
that we act as if expelling our own family members is what God requires of us. 

Also helpful was our time addressing the literal versus figurative nature of how 
we view and interpret the Bible. Literal speaks to exact, not exaggerated while figurative 
speaks to two things that are different in enough ways so that when pointed out, are 
interesting, unique and or surprising. We looked at how literalism shows up and what we 
do with certain troubling texts. Some of these texts included the text found in Ephesians 
chapter 6 that addresses how slaves should be obedient, the text that basically silences 
and instructs women to be submissive found in 1 Timothy 2:12, or the ostracizing of 
women who are menstruating in Leviticus 15:19-22, or 1 Samuel 15:3, that gives Divine 


instruction to kill innocent babies. This is literally in the canon, and also found in the 
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texts are mentions of mixing fabrics and eating shellfish as being sinful or unlawful. I 
have been grappling with how we are able to pick and choose which texts we take 
literally verses figuratively. One pastor in attendance admitted to being troubled at the 
damage being done in the name of religion. We are often offended when people take 
something we say out of context but fail to be offended when the text of the Bible is 
taken out of context. When addressing the sin of Sodom, we looked at what the trouble in 
the narrative that is almost always over looked. There was an uncomfortable quietness in 
the room when looking at how Lot literally offered his virgin daughters to the men who 
were insisting that they “know” the strangers who were visiting. It became apparent that a 
text used to condemn homosexuality was not about homosexuality at all. 

I learned in seminary that inquiry is completely appropriate when we don’t 
understand something, or if there is tension or contradiction found in the text. The best 
part about that, in my opinion, is that God can handle our questions and we should take 
advantage of being able to sit in that space. Conversations about what we hold sacred and 
how things evolve over time would serve us well. I am able to use the tools from the 
workshop to engage with family, friends and congregation. In evaluating my progress I 
was able to utilize the syllabus of the workshop in my continuing research journey as I 
develop my own way to relay this vital information. Many in attendance gave me 
confidence that this project has merit. Their replies included a desire to be present and 
part of the conversation. Simply put, they wanted to talk and awaited permission within a 
safe space in which to do so. They wanted to be stretched and enlightened and have their 
understanding enlarged. I found that after talking to certain people, most were open and 


receptive to the possibility of their earlier perceptions being challenged. And they 
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opened their mind regarding sexuality and the Bible. The topic of sexuality became easier 
to discuss, and sharing my own story was liberating as I saw tensions ease during our 
time together. I would acknowledge that it has profoundly impacted my relationships for 
the better. Things that were stressful to the point of physical ailments are no longer 
problematic. Iam more confident after engaging in these two competencies and remain 
hopeful that they will continue to strengthen and enhance the ways I serve in ministry 
immediately and in the future, whether in a congregational setting or in the wider reach of 


the community. 
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CHAPTER 7 
SUMMARY 
This chapter is the culmination of my project. The focus is to provide the forecast 
for the continued awareness, healing and restoration. When I removed/overcame fear, I 
was able to really fulfill the intention of achieving, through means of conversation, the 
path of reconciliation between LGBTQ persons and the African American church. I will 
indicate particular findings and personal observations and suggest how we can continue 
progressing forward. 
Main Affirmation and Inquiry of my Project 
The act of reconciliation is a seemingly insurmountable task when considering the 
level of conflict between the LGBTQ community and the church. The intent of this work 
was to consider the attitude and rejection inflicted on the LGBTQ community as 
members and affiliates of the African American Church. I believe it is possible to achieve 
a measure of healing for those who have been marginalized from worship settings and 
family structures. I realized that there would always be those who hold rigid beliefs and 
values, and think that it is unimportant to reconcile their differences and opinions toward 
lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgender people. Even if they do not change their mind, the 
hope was that they would talk with us. Those who have been denied justice for so long 
are able to withhold it from others, and it was an important attempt to bring awareness to 


reasons why African Americans hold the beliefs they do about LGBTQ people. My 
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inquiry pushed me to propose that we could incorporate scripture to invite healing. If we 
are able to confess our faults, turn from hurtful rhetoric, see the love of God in others, 
and extend radical hospitality, this could lead to the intentional act of continuing the 
conversation. These considerations were the basis of my research inquiry. 

Major Discovery and Insight 

The discoveries of my research prove that although African Americans are more 
religious on a variety of levels, there is rejection and marginalization against the LGBTQ 
community in a great number of churches around the country. Appendix B: Interview 
Questions reveal what pastors, ministers and laypersons have to say regarding their 
views. Baptist, Methodist and Pentecostal denominations were represented. Two 
pastors/ministers from each denomination, four laypersons and five LGBTQ individuals 
were questioned. Denominations were not asked of laypersons or members from the 
LGBTQ community. Additional findings included the fact that most members of the 
church would rather avoid talking about the matter altogether while members of the 
LGBTQ community either look for welcoming congregations or find it better to abstain 
from attending worship altogether. Although Blacks recognize the injustice that happens 
within our community everyday, they find it difficult to see the same in regards to 
injustices and legislations against the LGBTQ community. 

My research revealed that there have been multiple instances of discrimination 
and exclusion of LGBTQ people serving in ministry and within their families. Also in 
Appendix B: Interview Questions, it is described how they have been made to feel 
uncomfortable within family structures and the confines of church leadership as well as 


membership. I was able to solidify that there are denominations and pastors who would 
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agree that a place of welcome in our churches and its leadership should be provided for 
LGBTQ people without judgment or condemnation. These observations prove that some 
healing needs to occur as well as some attitudes on both sides of the aisle need to soften 
and change. We can, in fact, agree to disagree on this matter and it should not prevent us 
from flourishing in our communities of faith or in our families. 

Other notable mentions are the fact that marginalization causes physical, 
emotional and psychological distress. Depression, self-loathing, loneliness, and suicide 
ideation/attempts were all found to be prevalent in the lives of some. I got a sense that 
those from the LGBTQ community want to find churches that appreciate and celebrate 
their lives and relationships as well as be welcomed into the life of the congregation they 
are members of. 

Another area of interest and insight comes in the form of intentional education 
around matters of sexuality within the church. It was addressed during my research and 
workshop that most could not recall ever discussing human sexuality with their pastor or 
lay leaders. This points to earlier claims that the subject remains taboo, although we all 
are here as the result of a sexual act. Those questioned, as well as those in attendance, 
stated that this fact was indeed peculiar. Most thought this would need to be an area of 
growth for the attainment of reconciliation and healthier ways of educating our children 
while others continue to ponder the notion of such. 

Enhancement and Effects on My Ministry 

The effect this work has on my ministry has flourished from the onset. As a same- 

gender-loving clergywoman I have been strengthened in confidence, preaching, teaching, 


scholarly acumen and interpretation. I am more confident in my ability to walk in my 
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authentic truth. I have released the fear factor along with the guilt and shame and the 
notion that I am living outside of the will of God for my life. I can more assuredly help 
others in their understanding. I now reside in a more nuanced and balanced setting of 
diverse beliefs and values. No longer do I feel as uncomfortable as I once did, nor do I 
avoid the uncomfortable subject of sexuality, especially homosexuality. As a preacher 
and teacher this project has been an influence in acquiring a deeper level of inquiry and 
perception with an awareness of varied interpretations. This work is also impactful in 
assuring my ability to excel on a scholarly level at the intersection of sexuality and 
religion. I will have gone from participant and researcher to instructor and walk as a 
professional as a result of this work. 
Effects on Society 

I believe the subject of inclusion, or the lack thereof, has kept us divided for far 
too long. For this work to take place among pastors and churches, we could, at the very 
least, not cast each other aside as insignificant members who don’t deserve a place 
among us. Divisiveness has been maintained for such an epic timeframe, that unity seems 
fleeting to those who cannot imagine any other way. I have witnessed pastors who gave 
an edict from the pulpit and whether begrudgingly or not, congregants somehow adhered 
to what the pastor asked. Pastoral leadership will fulfill a large role in the overall success 
of the efforts toward reconciliation. My prayer is for pastors to stop hiding and avoiding 
the conversation. Texts such as Sodom and Gomorrah should be properly interpreted. I’d 
like to see the African American church leave their comfort zone and speak truthfully 
about how we’ve gotten it wrong on this and so many other things. Once the truth is out 


we can decide what we do with it. I dare to imagine a day when the church can come 
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together and families can be restored and those who have been marginalized can return 
back to the institution of the church. 
Moving Forward 

From here, I aspire to continue on the path to reconciliation by threading 
awareness, utilization of scripture, the act of covenant through repentance and 
forgiveness and finally, healing together with conversation and love. The things that are 
most pressing at present include keeping the conversation alive. This is ongoing and far- 
reaching in nature. I look forward to facilitating conversations in the area of inclusion 
with willing pastors and congregations, one small group at a time. The topic of LGBTQ 
inclusion is not going anywhere. The world outside of the church is certainly talking 
about it, so the African American church may as well concede to the fact that it can’t 
negate to do so in the 21“ century. We simply cannot afford to allow fear to keep on the 
wrong side of history and what I believe to be the will of God and the example of Christ. 

In the utilization of scripture, liturgy and worship, I intend on utilizing performing 
arts and theater to shine a light on narratives that not only highlight the harm done in the 
name of religion but to also enlighten and provoke us to do and be better. The use of the 
town hall forum is another way I intend to keep the conversation going. We will train and 
work to implement non-confrontational means of communication in order to accomplish 
the task. An important factor in continuing this work remains in the mindfulness that not 
everyone will be willing or able to join the dialogue, and that is acceptable as well. 

Finally, I look forward to integrating the work I have done in chaplaincy and 
pastoral care in the areas of trauma, grief and family relationships to be an anchor of sorts 


to the continuation of this project. The gift of listening and the experience of real-life 
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encounters fall in accordance with this type of delicate work. The model of action- 
reflection-action used in CPE is exemplified by which one is immersed in an experience 
that allows for a shift to occur. We move from action to reflection then back to action in 
hopes of changing how we engage moving ahead. This enhances my ability by being a 
part of the learning along with those participating in the workshop and has added to my 
arsenal of ministry development. A few years from now I would propose taking the 
purpose of this work on a nation-wide mission to engage on a larger scale. I really believe 
more people want to able to speak truthfully and be both, inquisitive and logical, in their 


faith setting without reservation. I believe this work lends to that effort. 
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APPENDIX A: Dissertation Project Proposal 
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Conversation and Reconciliation Amongst the LGBTQ Community 


and the African American Church 
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Challenge Statement 


As pastor and planter of CORE Fellowship in Lancaster, PA I am 
concerned with the lack of inclusive worship for people of color and 
especially LGBT individuals who often find themselves marginalized 
from traditional settings. We endeavor to restore those who have been 
victims of traditional theologies that oppress. This demonstration 
project will utilize vision casting and artistic productions to facilitate 
conversations that nurture an atmosphere of change and liberation 
that transform persons for a positive and lasting impact in society. 
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CHAPTER 1 INTRODUCTION TO THE SETTING 


City Of Refuge East / CORE Fellowship in Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


I’ve often heard it said, “Church planting isn’t for the faint of heart.” There is no 
time for fainting or giving out when fulfilling the many detailed oriented tasks that come 
with the territory. I guess that could be said for a multiplicity of challenges we may 
decide to tackle. I heard an encouraging piece of advice from a ministry colleague prior 
to beginning seminary. “Show up everyday and give the assignment the best effort you 
have.” I added to those words “be foolish enough to believe in great outcomes.” With this 
notion I utter the second verse of the Charles Wesley hymn “A Charge to Keep I Have, 
To serve this present age, My calling to fulfill: Oh, may it all my powers engage to do my 
master’s will.” 

CORE Fellowship was founded in April 2017 as an Open and Affirming, intentionally 
radically inclusive ministry. Our vision statement is as follows: 

CORE Fellowship is a ministry founded on the principles of the radically inclusive love 
of Jesus Christ who served in the spirit of compassion, integrity and excellence. We are a 
ministry of spiritual and emotional healing, wholeness, restoration, revival and 
reconciliation. We are a ministry committed to justice, education, arts, development, 
leadership, entrepreneurship, covenant and discipleship for our community, nation and 
world. We are the voice, hands and feet of the still speaking” God in the earth. 

We are a people finding balance in embracing our humanity and our spirituality. 
Our aim is to live and love with an open and honest communication. We are 


understanding the need of answering the call to empower self and community along with 


the freedom of walking in our authentic truth while holding ourselves responsible and 
accountable to ourselves, each other and God in the ways of spiritual growth, discipleship 
and maturity. CORE is intentional in reaching out to those who have been marginalized 
or victims of church hurt and even church trauma. We look to ease the symptoms PTSD 
that some in our congregations are experiencing. Many of the stories and experiences of 
those in our ministry corroborate the need for such a space as ours. 

As anew church plant we are approaching one year of existence. There was a 
significant need for an African American worship space that was inclusive of LGBTQI 
affirmation. In this location of central Pennsylvania most LGBTQI individuals of color 
are immersed into congregations that are welcoming, but the worship experience does not 
include the style or elements accustomed to their spiritual tastes or social context. With 
this project I hope to highlight the absolute need for hospitality and inclusion within in an 
African American context. My endeavor is to offer those under my leadership the same 
gift of radical hospitality I received from the ministry of my leaders and mentors such as 
Pastor Vanessa Brown of Rivers of Living Water Ministries UCC of New York and New 
Jersey as well as Bishop Yvette Flunder, presiding prelate of The Fellowship of 
Affirming Ministries and Senior Pastor of City of Refuge UCC in Oakland, California. 
Other leaders I credit are Rev. Dr. C. W. Kimble, Sr., Rev. Nelson C. Dukes, Jr., Bishop 
Dewayne Royster, Dr. Joe Samuel Ratliff and Rev. Dr. Jacqueline Chambers. Their 
influence remains a part of my spiritual and leadership identity as well as overflows into 
my pastoral ministry. 

The mission of CORE Fellowship is to be a global Herald that permeates the 


pathway of an economic, spiritual and emotional confidence, empowerment, acceptance 
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and encouragement to the community with special attention to those who have been 
marginalized locally, nationally and worldwide. Our mantra and our model have been 
active in demonstrating our sincere concern and care for members and allies in addition 
to the community at large. We have contributed to the fight against hunger during our 
Thanksgiving meal for those in our immediate community. On the global front we have 
partnered with a local nonprofit in Kenya (The Molly Kiunga Foundation) in supporting 
school age children with their tuition for school as well as supplies. This is done several 
times throughout the year. Our congregation also collects “Koins for Kenya” in an effort 
to offset the needs of those in the remote villages and schools in Africa. Our Associate 
Pastor of CORE Fellowship also had the privilege to bring greetings and preach during 
one of the Sunday worship services at Cosmopolitan Affirming Church while in Nairobi, 
Kenya in May of 2017. 

We are partnered locally with TLC (Transitional Living Center) and Veterans 
Victory House whose efforts go to bridging the gap between homelessness and housing. 
We donate food and funds as well as facilitate programs and workshops for the 
individuals and families that are participants with the programs. CORE is also connected 
to POWER (Pennsylvanians Organized to Witness, Empower and Rebuild.) POWER is 
new to the Lancaster area and congregations are joining in an effort to eliminate 
Education Apartheid in Pennsylvania school districts and locales that are experiencing a 
$40 million deficit in education funding due to racial bias in certain parts or the state. 
Additionally, our congregation is gearing up for our Financial Literacy Workshops. Part 


of our mission also includes creating and producing artistic avenues of expression that 
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feed the life of our ministry and enhancing the spiritual life of our church by bringing the 
narratives of the Bible to life. 

In assessing the spirituality of City of Refuge East, we are a people who dare to 
take our God back from those who deem our community unworthy of being loved by our 
divine creator. We are a work in progress as some come from un-churched backgrounds 
and others have experienced church hurt due to the rigors of being labeled or 
marginalized because of their sexuality. Other factors of marginalization are due to a 
history of incarceration, addiction, abuse or sex work. Many are finding their way back 
to a place that was source of trauma for them. We are learning how to be spiritually 
restored as well as receiving and offering forgiveness. These experiences have driven our 
vision and shaped our mission. We are a community learning the value of consistency in 
worship and responsibility. As the pastor of this congregation, I am able to draw upon my 
experiences as a same-gender-loving woman. As I became comfortable in being who God 
created me to be I found liberation thanks to the dynamic trailblazing leadership in the 
arena of LGBTQI rights on a local, national and global level. I personally believe our 
spirits will be elevated to a higher plane as I strive to be the kind of leader I was exposed 
to. We will grow spiritually together in an effort to build and maintain our community 
and our city. 

CORE Fellowship is a small congregation consisting of 27 members/allies and 
associates. The congregational make up includes (1) 7 year old, (3) between the ages of 
18 — 24, (3) between the ages of 25 — 34, (4) between the ages of 34 — 44, (17) between 
the ages of 45 — 54, and (1) in the age range of 55 — 64. We are a nondenominational 


ministry whose plans are to pursue membership in the Disciples of Christ or the United 
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Church of Christ within the next two to three years. Our worship services are held on 
Saturday afternoons at 1 pm in the heart of the German Reformed and Evangelical 
traditions. Our worship style is in the tradition of the African American worship 
experience. Our roots are derived from the Protestant church. Our style is a fusion of the 
Methodist, Baptist and Pentecostal traditions also lovingly referred to as Metho-Bapti- 
Costal. A bit of each are incorporated into any given service. We are extemporaneously 
joyful. I implement liturgical and musical elements from my personal experiences 
throughout a variety of genres from classical music to anthems, from spirituals to gospel 
to contemporary. Additionally, we wanted to provide an outlet to the many co-laborers in 
ministry such as seminarians and musicians who don’t normally have the luxury of just 
being a worshipper. 

CORE is cleverly located on the campus of Lancaster Theological Seminary and we 
currently occupy the spaces of Mayer Commons, which is the campus student center that 
provides a smaller intimate setting, and the beautiful Santee Chapel. We also have access 
to a small kitchen area in Mayer Commons, which also serves as our location for after 
service meals, meetings and outreach. Situated in Pennsylvania Dutch Country, the 
Lancaster County area holds a population of 538,500. CORE is in Lancaster City within 
that county and its population is just over 59,000. Racial demographics within Lancaster 
City are 41% White, 39% Hispanic, 14% African American, 4% Asian, 2% two or more 
races. The median household income is $36,233 with a poverty rate of 29.2%. Major 
attractions include Amish Country, outlet malls, Hershey Park and 2 popular theaters, 


The Fulton and Sight and Sound. Lancaster Theological Seminary was formerly known 
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as the only seminary of the Reformed Church. Our present site was purchased in 1893. It 
is currently one of seven seminaries in relationship with the United Church of Christ. 
The life and strength of CORE Fellowship is anchored upon the programs provided to our 
community. We are envisioning church outside of the four walls. Yes, we enter the space 
to worship but we depart to serve and address the needs of our neighbors. The programs 
we are implementing reflect the mission and vision of empowering our members as well 
as those around us. They reflect the collective minds of our planning and steering 
committee, which met for eleven months prior to our official launch. The impact our 
presence has made on the seminary as well as the impact to those returning to church 
after time away has been such an encouraging strength that we intend to build on. I 
believe the nature of this project will also provide impact to all within the realm of our 
ministry. 

Our programs represent the building of traditions and practices that leave a lasting 
and positive impact on the community as a whole. We are excited about exploring our 
commitment to ecumenical and multi-faith relationships with faith paths other than 
Christianity to build on a global understanding of what others believe and how they 
worship without demonizing them. We endeavor to provide a place of spiritual revival 
and restoration. We intend for healing to manifest itself in the lives of the congregation 
through social and economic justice, education and leadership from the youngest to the 
oldest as we look at ourselves in parallel to the traditional African American church. We 
will activate the change we want to see in our communities. 

Although our services are averaging fewer than fifteen persons each week, we long to 


make quite an impact as we reflect on our potential for groundbreaking strides in the area 
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of inclusion within the Black church. My project aims to answer the question of how we 
can begin the dialogue to eradicate homophobia within worship spaces where the 
majority are people of color. I believe one of our strongest assets is the willingness to 
come to the table for dialogue and rest in the uncomfortable space to wrestle with the 
hard questions. Because we have an active young adult group, I believe they will 
ultimately lead the way as we proceed. 

Since we are a new church most of our formal decisions are made by the pastor 
and a small leadership team made up of the pastor and two additional persons. I am 
anticipating an influx of active persons who would also be supportive as members of the 
leadership team. 

Another positive part of our ministry is the diversity in occupation. In our congregation 
we have a chef, a chaplain, persons involved in city and state government, a former 
Washington, DC political lobbyist, seminarians, social workers, those in the medical and 
nonprofit arenas, a professional actor and musician, a committee member of the Fulton 
Theater’s diversity board, and youth advocates. We are fortunate to have a diverse and 
populated mix with a wide reaching ability with potential to reach city and state 
government along with other service sectors within the community. We realize that 
ministry in our setting needs to be entrepreneurial. CORE is establishing our own 
nonprofit while currently partnering with other entities to fiscally assist with our 
programming aimed at our surrounding vicinity such as mental and emotional healing, 


education and arts. 
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CHAPTER 2 PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS OF THE CHALLENGE 

Being fortunate enough over the past 15 years to be affiliated with some of the most 
dedicated theologians, and scholars, of varied backgrounds and faith paths that have 
challenged me to take an in-depth look into ways we can address the idea and reality of 
inclusion, I have become increasingly aware and have developed a hypersensitivity to the 
almost unwavering position to exclude or follow the “don’t ask, don’t tell” policy 
regarding same-gender loving people, particularly in the Black church. I’d like to 
examine how we can bridge the gap by creating and nurturing relationships with LGBTQ 
persons within our families, churches and community. 

The particular issue I chose is a very personal one. I am immediately affected and it 
is one of the biggest wedges that divide not only the church, but also the community as a 
whole. We have been indoctrinated and conditioned to believe that members of the 
LGBTQ community are demonic, abominations, perverted and quite frankly “going 
straight to hell.” Quite naturally I was conflicted and spent many years swallowed in self- 
hatred, dishonesty and shame. There was shame due to the inability to fully understand 
my feelings. I had no idea of how to merge my love for God with my then, hidden same- 
gender attraction, or even if it was possible. There was just simply no dialogue or 
conversation had at all. This was the case for many due to the possibility of losing 
friendships, being misunderstood, being shunned within family structures. There was no 
discussion due to the possibility of facing harm and being outcast for outing those who 
were our abusers while bracing ourselves as they publicly bashed but privately 
participated in same-gender sex. I want to open the door a bit wider with this project in an 


effort to have some conversation that fosters healing, transparency and an understanding 


of our responsibility to love one another. Why? Because we just can’t be the silent and 
invisible but contributing members of our congregations and society. 

The sense of urgency for this project is critical to the reconciliation of families 
and communities. Our LGBTQ siblings have experienced great trauma and 
marginalization for many years. The pain experienced have several negative variables 
from shame, fear, depression, isolation, self-hatred and internalized homophobia, stress, 
anxiety, drug and alcohol abuse, promiscuity, becoming a sex worker out of necessity for 
survival, emotional stress, homelessness and at-risk behavior contributing to sexually 
transmitted diseases including HIV/AIDS and even suicide. Circumstances create social 
conditions that spiral out of control into epidemics that are difficult to get a handle on. 
From a biblical and theological perspective I realize that as a seminary graduate I have a 
degree of privilege that traditional church folk do not. There is the high probability that 
skepticism will take center stage as we come together in groups to assess how we can 
bring ourselves to the same table and answer some very uncomfortable questions. I have 
worked closely over the last 10 years with others from various Christian denominations 
with equally varying beliefs. We are able to empower each other through the lens of a 
theology that grapples with sacred texts at conferences, workshops, intensives, and 
seminars that equip those willing to answer the hard questions. 

I believe this is a deep-seated issue that must be addressed on several levels. 
When it comes to integrating out spirituality with our sexuality there is a disconnection. 
We must be able to reconcile the two. We’ve been conditioned to believe that spirituality 
is good and sexuality is bad whereby creating a battle between right and wrong. We must 


come to grips with this duality and stop the browbeating and shaming. We first need to 
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address sexuality in general before we can even begin to talk about same-sex 
relationships. There is a distinct systemic nature of how we discriminate and marginalize 
individual according to what we perceive as unforgivable sins. We must recognize our 
biases and how we determine what is unacceptable. Along with addressing our biases, we 
must be honest when assessing the truth about our own sexual desires. Then and only 
then will we develop the ability to see others as human beings worthy of God’s love. We 
must get to the root of our hatred and fear. This project desires to create the space for 
earnest communication. 

Through the discussions as well as the stories shared we will be able to see each 
other as human stories. We are putting names to faces and creating a platform for healing 
of he emotions and the spirit. While we may not be able to change the hearts and minds 
of some, the challenge is still worth it if even one family or life is restored. 

The investment portion of my project will come from personal contributions, 
outside donations, location in-kind sponsorships from site team and other resources. Our 
tasks will include securing additional locations for filming and interviews, scheduling 
travel to specific locations out of town, and documentation of research. 

Within the site team there have been no conflicts. Each one has a vested interest 
in finding ways to restore those who have been marginalize in any way. I anticipate the 
most push back with regard to the focus groups. Just by the nature of the subject matter 
there will be traditionalists sticking to the literal letter of the Bible while, others who have 
been made to feel unwelcomed when attending worship experiences will want to express 
just how they have been wounded. The third group will include those who have found a 


place of welcome with affirming ministries. Each group will share their stories. 
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Conversations will be accompanied by reading material that will create a springboard for 


understanding. 
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CHAPTER 3 RESEARCH QUESTIONS 


Question 1 

In exploring the issue of exclusion and marginalization of LGBTQ individuals in the 
African American church in a historical context, one must ask, how does a group of 
people marginalized for centuries, so vehemently oppose, to the point of oppression, 
another minority group of people within their own community? Why has so much of the 
fundamentalist ideology and politics of the dominant culture persisted among those 


dominated for so long? 


Question 2 

In an attempt to bring restoration and reconciliation into the lives of those affected by the 
marginalization of the LGBTQ community amongst African American congregations, 
how do we incorporate scripture, ritual and liturgy in ways that transform not just people, 
but institutions to place of confession, repentance and forgiveness? What does this 


process in teal, how does it better witness amongst various cultures and contexts? 


Question 3 

In creating new ways and opening new doors that provide the necessary paradigm shifts 
in the way we do ministry, how does a budding new church plant provide a template that 
reflects the needs of the community while providing a safe space where all are welcomed 
and fully embraced without alienating those who find it impossible to walk the road to 


transformation? How do we project and extend the work of radical hospitality? 
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CHAPTER 4 PLAN OF IMPLEMENTATION 


Goals and Strategies 


Goal 1: To develop awareness among traditional fundamentalist Christians of the African 
American church of just how damaging the marginalization of LGBTQ individuals under 
the guise of piety and family values is and initiate a dialogue that’s long overdue. The 
goal is to change the attitudes of the people within the institutional setting of the church 
in a way that transforms the relationship so that the oppression of same gender loving 
people is eradicated in an effort to make equality and reconciliation a reality. This goal 
requires a shift in attitude and level of sensitivity and transparency on the part of the 
participant. 

Strategy 1 

Host a weekend conference that will encompass a theatrical performance, a Town 

hall conversation and a workshop titled “what the Bible really says about 

homosexuality” (March 2019) Denman, participants, volunteers, invited guests 

and clergy 

Strategy 2 

Deliver a three to four sermon series utilizing scripture for support. April 2019, 
Denman 

Strategy 3 

Film narratives of victims and victimizers of LGBTQ marginalization for 


documentary 
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(May 2019) Denman, crew 
Strategy 4 


Select and interview willing clergy (June, 2019) Denman, crew 


Evaluation of Goal 1 - The evaluation of this goal will be measured by the realization, or 
not, of persons being willing to engage in dialogue with those on the opposing side of the 
table regarding the issue. 
Goal 2: Create a liturgy of reconciliation, restoration, and confession on behalf of the 
church and facilitate the welcoming back of LGBTQ individuals who have experienced 
marginalization. 
Strategy 1 
Identify the steps that facilitate reconciliation among various contexts and cultures 
(July 2019) Denman, site team 
Strategy 2 
Provide resources and scriptures used in healing. (July 2019) Denman 
Strategy 3 
Identify ways to incorporate scripture and transformative ways to facilitate 
restoration and forgiveness. (August 2019) Denman, site team, participants 
Strategy 4 
Develop a six to eight step guide to walk pastors and congregations through the 
process of going beyond the willingness to actually engaging in meaningful 
dialogue. (September 2019) Denman, participants, site team 


Strategy 5 
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Conduct a service of worship and healing where the creation of liturgies and 
confessions will be engaged. (October 2019) Denman, site team, CORE 
fellowship, community, participants 
Evaluation of Goal 2 - A questionnaire will be administered with an opportunity to 
reflect on changes in attitude about welcoming LGBTQ individuals in places of 
traditional fundamentalist worship spaces and families. The expectation is that at least 
50% will make this change. This change will be identified and the culmination will be 


realized during the healing worship experience. 


Goal 3: Help clarify the importance of healing and beginning the road to reconciliation 
and restoration. 
Strategy 1 
Take film class. (January through March 2019) Denman 
Strategy 2 
Film, edit and produce the content into a finished product. (Continual process 
beginning March 2019 and ending by December 2019) Denman, crew, 
participants, site team 
Strategy 3 
Utilize the documentary film to demonstrate a template that visibly demonstrates 
how we as a new church plant engage in shifting the culture of secret worship 
spaces. (November 2019) community, site team, CORE fellowship 
Strategy 4 
Film and project release with testimonials and stories of the process. (November 


2019) community, crew, participants, site team 
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Strategy 5 

Schedule continued work and plan training to extend the work by partnering with 
pastors and congregations who want to engage in the work of inclusion. 
(December 2019) CORE fellowship, participants 

Evaluation of Goal 3 - This goal will be measured by the attainment of our goal 
to have the conversation and move toward the out and open inclusion and 
affirmation of LGBTQ persons in spaces of warship by repairing the breach and 


closing the divide in the African American community 
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CHAPTER 5 MINISTERIAL COMPETENCIES 

The members of my site team and I had an initial meeting in February 2018. Each 
one expressed excitement in joining the process to completion of the Doctor of Ministry 
journey. My site team consists of Dr. Melvin Baber (Harrisburg, PA), Deaconess Myka 
Stephens (Lancaster, PA), Michael Evans, PhD (Columbia, PA), Minister Tanya 
Maryoung (Lancaster, PA/Queens, NY), Rev. Kelsey Hamilton-Layer (Louisville, KY), 
and Kecia Munroe, (Baltimore, MD). 

In late March of 2018 we had a more extensive meeting via online web outlet to 
discuss the process to completing the assessments. Each one has provided invaluable 
insight in assessing areas of competency and further development. On May 15, 2018 we 
met again to discuss the ministry competencies in preparation for this chapter. Our 
assessments reflect the following statements. 

Knowledge and appreciation of one’s own faith tradition: 

Rev. Dominique Denman has a strong fundamental foundation of her faith tradition and 
demonstrates the fortitude to empathize within her local assembly the importance of 
recognizing other faith traditions. She continues to be open and explores other cultural 
and religious practices linked to specific faith communities that speak to indigenous 
practices and rituals. As a leader Dominique honors her foundational faith and 
encourages others to grow in their faith and understanding as well, while exploring faith 
and community in a broader global context. She is encouraged to continue and develop 
this competency. 


Knowledge and appreciation of the values of other faith traditions: 


As a faith leader within an open and affirming organization the candidate has developed 
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great sensitivity for “other.” Faith traditions that differ from hers are certainly included 
when assessing the value and relevance of non-Christians. There is a great openness to 
different practices and rituals within diverse faith communities. There is a need for her to 
develop and engage multi-faith dialogue within the African American community that 
create conversation and trust building within multiple communities. Dominique already 
demonstrates a fluidity that maintains a cultural environment with great openness to 
becoming more versed to a radically inclusive place of worship. 

Ability to engage productively in dialogue: 

Rev. Dominique continues to establish and maintain relationships with members of multi- 
faith backgrounds. She is no stranger to cross-examination of theological thought or 
inquiry that also provides self-examination as a continuation of her ministerial formation 
training. She is able to provide critical commentary to those of other faith traditions 
causing them to reevaluate even their own theological position. This candidate has a 
persistent thirst for knowledge and understanding that makes for fertile ground in creative 
and dynamic dialogue with other persons in ministry and leadership. 

Ability to interpret sacred texts: 

Rev. Denman uses inclusive language to represent radical hospitality in addition to her 
understanding of a God who is not confined to pronouns or adjectives. She possesses 
hermeneutical strength that reaches those who have not been a part of traditional church. 
Her sermons are well researched and given within the understanding of historical context 
and social location. She is persistent in her development with regard to the ability to 
interpret and convey deeper revelations of sacred text. Dominique has grown in the 


ability to insert a humanness that relates to the biblical imagery with relevance and draws 
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the congregation into a communication with the Spirit. She has a gentle strength that 
compels the listener to self-reflection while envisioning greater truth about the 
significance of the text. She should continue and develop this competency. 

Ability as worship leader: 

The candidate shows the gifting, strength and love for worship. She continues to develop 
in this area. As a professional classically trained vocalist Reverend Dominique has the 
technical fortitude that makes worship effortless. She holds the capability to adapt to the 
practices that may be different from her own worship style. She continues to provide a 
multi-faith expression of worship building on the principles of trans cultural worship. As 
development in this area continues she will increasingly become more inclusive and will 
bring special meaning to those outside of the Christian context in her multi-faith 
outreach. 

Facilitating transformation: 

Rev. Denman is continuing to develop as a voice loudly proclaiming the transformative 
gospel. She holds within her the desire to bridge the gap of faith communities, academia, 
marginalized communities and artistic communities that lend itself to a culmination of 
experiences and influences that are not coerced or manipulated. Her understanding of 
various communities and her advocacy for social justice makes her a powerful prophetic 
voice working to transform society. Her choice of research project for this doctorate 
demonstrates that she is attuned to the need for a prophetic voice that helps communities 
work together to overcome injustices. This is a gift ready for continued development. 

As a Multifaith leader: 


Dominique is an effective leader who will benefit from further development in 
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environments that are dialectically diverse, the candidates willingness to learn cultural 
nuances and customs are remarkable. She also has an astute ability to melt into the 
framework of most environments that she finds herself whether it is fundamentally lined 
with her theological upbringing or whether it is considerably contrasted to her personal 
experience. Dominique continues to grow as an ambassador of diplomacy, universal 
engagement and spiritual enrichment within multifaith settings. She has the great capacity 
to connect a variety of people with different experiences and resources. Reverend 
Dominique would benefit from developing and discerning issues that can best be engaged 
by multifaith participants that won’t ignore the sensibilities of some and leave others 
behind. 

Ability to serve as a multifaith religious educator: 

Reverend Denman should continue and develop her ability to provide education that is 
solid and also relevant to those she leads. She possesses a strong background in the 
foundations of teaching and has transferred those skills to ministry settings. Dominique 
has developed an aptitude for the concept of discovery. She has an insatiable love of 
knowledge and is a perpetual student. In her growing she optimizes every opportunity to 
utilize the tools afford it to her in an effort to expand the minds of those she serves within 
her community and local assembly. This candidate is an exceptionally levelheaded and 
insightful teacher with the ability to pull significant relevance from the mundane as well 
as the profane and to challenge what many may consider the sacred. She as well as her 
congregation would benefit from her continuing to develop and hone their skills. 


Ability as counselor in a multi faith context: 


Rev. Dominique continues to provide spiritual care while maintaining appropriate 
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boundaries. She is able to recognize when self-care is necessary and creates the space 
necessary to receive it. She recognizes trauma and make a referral for supplemental care. 
The level of empathy and compassion possessed by the candidate allows for 
transformative healing. She is an exceptional dissector. Her ability to actively listen as a 
priceless gift to those that she serves. Her detailed manner and empathetic approach to 
counseling allows those that are in her care to feel trust and they are willing to take 
suggestions given in a loving way. This candidate has made it her mission to create safe 
spaces for those that she’s had to counsel and advocate through the years and her ability 
to be open to a variety of methodologies, practices and beliefs and allow her not only to 
be approachable but to be an effective strategist and relationship builder. This candidate 
has persistently developed her own style of open, genuine council, which provide 
personal growth during one on one dynamics as well as groups in her care. 

Spiritual leader: 

This candidate has always had a powerful presence that has made her a respectable and 
visible force within her local assembly. Over the years the candidate has taken the steps 
to develop spiritually as well as culturally. She continues to communicate with various 
spiritual and community organizations utilizing her ability to orate, advocate and create. 
Her specific mission is to encourage hope, growth and inspiration. She is a proponent of 
daily spiritual practices of various kinds making room for the wind of the spirit. In her 
role as spiritual leader she is developing the ability to be a better listener. 

Witness: 

This candidate communicates her witness through a variety of media in cross-cultural and 


trans cultural contexts. She does not compromise her witness in the face of challenge. Her 
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faith is evident; she’s compassionate and sensitive. Dominique has always shown a high 
degree of integrity. She is a natural encourager that has the ability to state within 
unshaken confidence, which she believes without causing harm or offense to other faith 
believes. Her character is above reproach and before acting or speaking she is mindful of 
what she says and how she says it. She believes this is critical in maintaining her witness 
amongst the community. 

Administrator: 

Rev. Denman should continue to develop her excellent visionary skills as she executes 
realistic faith based and community-based objectives that she is passionate about. She has 
a clear vision for the congregation she leads and the business she operates. She clearly 
communicates her desires in order to avoid poor communication. The vision is 
maintained and continues to be reiterated in an effort to allow those connected to her 
work and ministry to have a clear picture of where they are headed as a community. She 
has served in several administrative positions prior to ministry and displays humility and 
reflection well considering the opinions of others. She is encouraged to continue and 
develop this competency. 

Organizer: 

Dominique has often been attached to team leadership that involved others at the helm. 
While given specific delegate duties she has always shown ease in following through 
with any responsibilities given to her. This candidate should develop and spend more 
time and attention to community organizations as a stand-alone leader who will develop 
her own team of support. Her ability to delegate and solicit support from areas of the 


community demonstrates all aspects of the foundational tools that evoke change and 
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awareness in the community and the world at large. The city of Lancaster has recognized 
this candidate as a leader who provides added value to the community through the 
establishment of her church plant. This candidate addresses the challenges of racism, 
homophobia, patriarchy and other social and societal ills. 

Professional: 

Rev. Dominique Denman Continues to demonstrate hi proficiency in her ability to show 
up and execute all tasks given to her. She is self-motivated and pushes herself continually 
to perform duties that are in and beyond her scope of expertise. She not only has a 
passion for her own goals also presents high quality results for projects that are attached 
to colleagues and other organizations. Her ability to embrace the vision of others shows 
not only strength and team building also speaks to the integrity of who she is. She works 
efficiently with deadlines and delegate support in a timely manner. As this candidate 
continues I see a stronger, self-reliant and influential leader. She is extremely 
professional in her interactions during worship and business. Although there is a natural 
gift for leadership, administration and preaching this candidate continues to provide a 
high caliber work ethic that serves as an example to all she encounters. 


Competencies Chosen for Development: 


Ability to Engage in Productive Dialogue with other faith traditions 

Strategies 

* T will attend workshops relevant to multi-faith practices and traditions. 

* T will consult with multi-faith leaders regarding their practice and intentions around the 
practice of inclusion. 


* T will take a course and read additional literature about homosexuality and the Bible 
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and compare it to non-Christian approaches writhing sacred texts. 

Evaluation: 

* Present highlights from workshops attended showcasing my ability to articulate multi- 
faith beliefs and practices 

* Create a presentation that highlights the comparisons and contrasts within multi-faith 
views of same-gender relationships and inclusion against that of the Black-Church. 

* Feedback/evaluation from Multifaith leaders I engage. 


* Ability to interpret sacred texts 


Strategies: 


* T will select a text other than the Bible and search for relevance to be used in multiple 
faith contexts for preaching. 

* T will attend a class or workshop that teaches the art of interpretation of texts. 

* J will consult with experts in the field of interpretation. 

* | will integrate other texts in worship and compare meanings and possible 
interpretations. 

Evaluation: 

* Engage in meaningful conversations with those of different faith paths and ask them to 
evaluate my discussions with them through a survey. 

* Present a sermon with a targeted multi-faith audience for evaluation. 

* Seek members of the LGBTQ community who practice or observe other faith traditions 
and create a service of inclusion utilizing two-three multiple faith platforms for 


evaluation purposes. 
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APPENDIX 1 


TIMELINE 
DATE TASK/ACTIVITY TOOLS TO PERSONS 
COMPLETE RESPONSIBLE/ 
INVOLVED 
11/2018 Proposal Approved Dr. Keith Russell 
by Director 
11/2018 Meet with Advisor DD 
12/2018 Meet with Site Team, DD 
All Monthly Reports 
Research DD 
Planning and Invite DD 
Participants, 
facilitators and guests 
for Conference 
01/19 Meet with Advisor DD 
and Site Team 
All Monthly Reports 
Begin Film Class DD 
Write DD 
Research DD 
02/19 Meet with Site DD 
Team, All Monthly 
Reports 
Write DD 
Create Sermon DD 
Series 
03/2019 Meet with Advisor DD 
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Conclude Film Class DD 

All Monthly Reports DD 

Begin Filming DD 

Interviews of 

Participants and 

Clergy 

Write DD 
04/2019 Meet with Site DD 

Team, All Monthly 

Reports 

Write DD 

Preach Sermon DD 

Series 

Host Conference DD, volunteers 

Clergy Interviews DD 
05/2019 Meet with Site DD 

Team, 

All Monthly Reports 

Write DD 

Identify scriptures DD 

that aid in healing 

Create Liturgies DD 
06/2019 Meet with Site DD, Site Team 

Team, 

Identify steps for DD 

Reconciliation 

Write DD 

Clergy Interviews DD, Clergy 
07/2019 Meet with Site Team DD 

All Monthly Reports 

Write DD 
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08/2019 Meet with Advisor DD 

Write DD 
09/2019 Develop Guide for DD 

pastors, lay persons 

Write DD 

More Interviews DD, Clergy 
10/2019 Conclude Interviews DD 

Conduct Service of DD, Volunteers 

Restoration and 

Healing 

Conclude Filming DD 

process 

Begin Editing DD 

process 

Write DD 
11/2019 Write DD 

Film Release DD 

Meet with Site DD 

Team, Monthly 

Reports 

Draft Deadline DD 
12/2019 Planning Session for DD, Site Team 


continued work 
beyond project end 


Revisions Deadline 


DD 
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APPENDIX 2 


BUDGET 
EXPENSE COST 
CONFERENCE 
SPEAKERS $ 600 
LODGING $ 400 
VENUE IN-KIND / DONATED 
FOOD IN-KIND / DONATED 
DISSERTATION EDITOR $ 250 
FILM CREW $ 750 
DATA CARDS $ 300 
FILM EDITOR $ 500 
TRAVEL $ 700 
MISCELLANEOUS $ 250 


TOTAL $ 3,750 
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4) 


APPENDIX B: INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 


Questions for Pastors, Ministers and/or Members 
(Please answer according to your position) 


What are your thoughts and views towards persons of the LGBTQ (Lesbian, Gay, 
Bisexual, Transgender and Queer) community? Of the six pastors interviewed, 
three responded that they believed their lifestyle was sinful and they needed to be 
set free from that kind of behavior. Two indicated that would not treat them any 
differently but they were not in agreement but they viewed them as lost and 
choosing not to follow the Word of God. One said they didn’t really think about 
gay people so they didn’t really have a view toward them other. Three of the 
laypersons said they viewed them as children of God who deserve love and the 
fourth one said the viewed them as sinners but they would not treat them badly. 
What is your level of comfort when engaging someone who is LGBTQ? Eight 
persons answered this question by saying they felt a high level of comfort as long 
as they didn’t try to make advances towards them. One pastor said they don’t 
associate with those who identify as gay. One layperson answered they were not 
very comfortable. 

Have you or your church rejected the LGBTQ community or discouraged them 
from participating in the life of your church? One pastor said there were no gay 
people at his church. Three pastors said they have not rejected any person who 
was LGBTQ. Two pastors indicated that they teach that homosexuality goes 
against the Bible and not accepted by their leadership and it is discouraged. One 
layperson said they did not recall rejection but it was looked down upon. The 
remaining three laypeople said they have heard rejection from their pastors and 
deacons. 

How do you feel about welcoming an LGBTQ person as a member of your 
congregation? Four pastors indicate that LGBTQ people were welcome to be 
members of their church and that they felt is was the right thing to do if they 
desired to do so. One pastor felt it would be inappropriate. One pastor said they 


would be welcome and could participate in the music ministry but they would 
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5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


9) 


request that they not advertise their lifestyle. All four laypersons thought it would 
be acceptable to have LGBTQ members in their congregation. 

How would you feel about an LGBTQ person serving in a leadership capacity at 
your church? One pastor was highly against it and offended at the idea and said, 

“God would not be pleased.” Two pastors answered that they felt it would cause 
friction and sent the wrong message. One pastor answered that would consider it 
under the condition that they were not “out” to the congregation. Three laypersons 
said they would not feel very good about it at all. One replied there could already 
be a gay person serving in leadership for all they knew. 

Have teachings or studies been done at your church about sexuality? All pastors 
and laypersons indicated that no teaching or study on the subject of sexuality had 
been done at their church. Nine felt that it wasn’t the place for it. One indicated 
feeling uncomfortable. 

Have you said or heard negative or derogatory things said about the LGBTQ 
community at your church? One pastor admitted to publicly speaking negatively 
about LGBTQ people. Three pastors said they have thought negatively but have 
not spoken publicly. Two pastors replied that they have heard negative language 
but refuse to engage because they feel it is not necessary. All four laypersons 
admitted to speaking negatively or making comments that would be deemed 
derogatory if an LGBTQ person would have heard them. 

Do you believe that such negative language is harmful or damaging to LGBTQ 
people? Of the pastors questioned, one responded no and thought that the LGBTQ 
person, for deciding to go against God causes harm. Two pastors responded that 
they had not considered it harmful but agreed to the possibility of harm being 
done. Three pastors responded yes. 

Do you have anyone in your family who is LGBTQ? All ten persons (pastors and 


laypersons) answered yes to this question. 


10) If so, how are they received at family functions? (Are they tolerated, welcomed, 


integrated into the family unit, celebrated or hidden?) Three pastors indicated that 
their LGBTQ family stayed away from their family gatherings. The remaining 


three pastors replied that their family was welcomed and integrated. One of those 
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three pastors admitted to insisting that their lifestyle was in contradiction to the 
ways of God. Two laypersons said their gay family members were celebrated 
while one indicated that their family member was an embarrassment due to their 
flamboyancy. The remaining layperson replied that they were welcomed always 


but wouldn’t say they were celebrated. 


11) Do you think your attitude or views would change/shift at all regarding the 


LGBTQ community after attending a workshop such as “Homosexuality and the 
Bible?” One pastor replied he wouldn’t consider such. One pastor said they didn’t 
think so. While the three pastors said yes and one replied maybe. All laypersons 


said yes and the remaining two said no. 


12) Do you believe healing and reconciliation is needed between the African 


1) 


American Church and the LGBTQ community? One pastor answered no. The 
remaining five indicated yes. 
Questions for LGBTQ Community 


In what ways have you experienced marginalization from church or family, if 
any? 


Eric’s response: On June 26, 2015 the bill was passed that same sex marriages be 
honored in every state. At that time I really didn’t have an opinion because of 
where I was on my journey. I worked in a Traditional Baptist Church so I kept my 
sexuality very discreet. After reading some very mean and hateful post on social 
media coming from people that I knew I began to get upset and feel offended. I 
made a post on my Facebook wall in response. I later posted that I’m sure every 
pulpit would be ringing loud about this topic and at the church where I worked 
that’s exactly what happened. On Tuesday, my regular choir rehearsal day, I got a 
call from the pastor asking to speak with me when I arrived. I knew that our 
meeting was about termination. He began to say that due to my stance of same sex 
marriage on social media my employment was being terminated. They agreed to 
pay me for 2 months (July and August) only if I didn’t talk about the pastor, the 
church or the situation on social media. I was told I had an hour to pack my things 
and clean out my office. I wasn’t given the option to tell my choir goodbye or 
anything, just treated like someone off the street and this was also the church 
where I was a member. 


Sharon’s response: I have been denied far more opportunities to serve than I was 
actually allowed to serve. Pastors have welcomed my presence with open arms 
upon my arrival but after they “hear” that I could possibly be gay, I’m the worst 
“sinner” and often find myself unemployed. Since 1980, I have been hired, 
dismissed, quietly put away, blackballed from well over twenty-five churches 
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based on my personal business and not my performance. I’ve been told that I’m 
extremely smart and talented but I can’t work because I’m gay. “God don’t 
condone your type of living” is what I’ve been told. 


Advertising my personal and private business has never been what I’ve done. I 
have chosen to keep quiet about my sexuality and I still find myself marginalized 
to the point that I’ve lost employment opportunities, family, friends, custody of 
my son and my home 


Paul’s response: I was a new member attending a new members class at one of the 
mega-churches in the Houston area. A few weeks in to the class we were invited 
to share with the group a little about ourselves. Being transparent and thinking I 
was in a safe space I revealed that I was a same gender loving man. After the class 
ended I headed home. By the time I’d arrived home I had received an email 
telling me that I could finish the class but would not be allowed to graduate or 
participate in the active ministry of the church. I was angry and in disbelief 
because of others being able to serve in leadership that were also same-gender 
loving. I no longer attend church regularly. I feel my ministry of service is more 
in the larger community. 


Julie’s response: I was visiting a church one Sunday morning after completing a 
long overnight shift. I arrived during the sermon. The minister was preaching so I 
hurried to a seat. She watched me walk to a seat. All of a sudden, her sermon 
shifted. She directed the congregation to look my way and begin to talk about the 
evils of homosexuality due to the fact that my appearance is masculine. I was 
humiliated. 


Lee’s response: My mother put me out of the house when I revealed that I was 
gay. I was 16 years old. 

What changes do you think the church should make regarding welcoming 
LGBTQ people? One respondent believes the church should realize that their 
treatment is not a good representation on God. Another suggests that the church 
stop being hypocritical and become more welcoming because there are far more 
gay people than they realize in their congregations. Two suggests that the church 
needs to normalize conversations around sex. The other suggests that more 
churches have educational conversations about sexuality to become more 


informed. 
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APPENDIX C: WORKSHOP QUESTIONNAIRE 


Workshop Questionnaire 


Please respond Yes or No (13 participants) 


Were you skeptical about engaging in dialogue about same-gender relationships, 
same-sex marriage and persons of the Trans experience? Eleven “yes” responses 
and two “no” responses 

Do you fell that the workshop was successful? Thirteen “yes” responses 

Was the information helpful for you? Thirteen “yes” responses 

Do you think more of your congregation/church would find additional workshops 
useful and plan on attending in the future? Twelve “yes” and one “no” 

Have your views/attitude changed to a more welcoming/positive understanding 


of the LGBTQ community? Ten “yes” and three “no” 
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APPENDIX D: CONFERENCE AGENDA 


Returning from Exile Day Conference 
Friendship Baptist Church, York, Pennsylvania 
Saturday, January 25,2020 


Agenda 


10 AM - Gathering, Coffee and Donuts 
10:15 AM — Greetings, Prayer and Introduction of Bishop- Elect Troy Sanders 
10:20 AM to 11:30 AM — The Bible and Homosexuality 
11:30 AM - 5 Min Break 
11:35 AM - 12:30 PM Continuation of The Bible and Homosexuality 
12:30 PM - 1 PM Lunch 
1 PM - 2 PM — The Bible and Homosexuality Conclusion 


2 PM - 3 PM - Moments of Meditation and Healing with Rev. Yunus Coldman 
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APPENDIX E: WORKSHOP SYLLABUS 


HOMOSEXUALITY & THE BIBLE Pastor Troy Sanders, M.Div., M.A.C.M., 
Instructor Email: Pastortroy@makeroom4me.com 


Office Phone: 404-621-6814 Office Hours: By Appointment Only 


Purpose: 

For centuries, Christians have used the Bible to condemn same-gender loving people. 
Churches of all denominational affiliations and religious sects have justified their hatred 
and abuse towards the LGBT(QIA) community by quoting the “sacred text”. We have 
seen the far-reaching damage done to marriages, family relationships, and 
church/religious ties all in the name of God and the Bible. 

What does the Bible really say about homosexuality? Can the Bible be used as a 
contemporary guide for questions of human sexuality that date back farther than the text 
itself? What role does language play in understanding the Bible and how do we use that 
language to either exegete (uncover meaning from within) or isogete (to impose an 
outside meaning onto the text)? This course will explore these questions and several 
others related to them. We will give attention to the canonization of the Bible 
highlighting the role privilege, patriarchy, and assumed Westernized hetero-sexist 
normatives played in its development /categorization. 

We will also unpack Biblical passages traditionally offered by conservative Christians to 
alienate and judge the Lesbian, Gay, Bi-sexual, & Transgender community. Special 
attention will be given as we re-examine Biblical stories such as the sin of Sodom, and 
the Leviticus passages in lieu of liberal hermeneutics (science of interpretation) 
connecting our modern understanding of homosexuality. Finally, this course will seek to 
re-visit significant relationships in the Bible lifting up their homo-erotic nature and affirm 
same-gender love/relationships using the “sacred text” itself. 


Lecture Guide: 

The following will serve as a session guide and list of individual objectives for each 
lecture in this four-part series. 

Lecture 1 10:20 am — 11:30 am 

* Introduction 

* Honoring what’s “Sacred” among others 

¢ The Kinsey Scale of Sexuality 

* How do we read the Bible? Literal reading verses Historical Critical? 

* Eastern/Western Views of Sexuality/Erotic Culture in Biblical Times 

Lecture 2 11:35 am — 12:30 pm 
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¢ The Process of the Canonization of the Bible & The Influence of King James 
* How does Sexuality/ Homosexuality Show Up In Biblical Culture? 
* The central purpose of the Old Testament Laws / Levitical Structure 
Lecture 3 1:00 pm — 2:00 pm 

¢ What is an Abomination? 

* The Sin of Sodom 

* Unpacking the “Texts of Terror” / Reclaiming The Text 

¢ What Is The New Testament Position on Homosexuality? 

o Love verses Law ~ What Did Jesus Say 

¢ Examples of Same-Gender Biblical Stories 

o Ruth & Naomi o David & Jonathan o Saul & David 


Rules of Engagement for Workshop 

Each student is expected to honor the following RULES OF ENGAGEMENT: 

* BE RESPECTFUL. While we are expecting students to have differing opinions, 
viewpoints, and perspective, students should remain respectful to each other. 

* REFRAIN from directing your responses to THE INDIVIDUAL. If you choose to 
respond to a comment, respond to the statement itself not the person/persons making the 
statement. 

* REFRAIN from using profanity, vulgarity, explicit images, notations, or anything else 
that doesn’t coincide with the tenets of LOVING GOD, LOVING YOURSELF, & 
LOVING OTHERS. 

° USE “I” STATEMENTS. You are the ONLY person qualified to speak from your 
experience, or your perspective. When commenting, always use “I Statements” and speak 
from your experience / viewpoint ONLY. Refrain from using language like “we all 
believe”, “we all think’, “the majority of our church”, etc. and refrain from speaking on 
behalf of someone else (either with or without their approval). 

¢ Honor the PRIVACY & CONFIDENTIALITY of others during this workshop. You 
are free to share with those “outside the discussion” what YOU SAID, what YOU 
THINK, what YOU FELT but you are NOT PERMITTED to share what OTHERS 
SAID, what OTHERS THINK, or what OTHERS FELT. 


WORKSHOP READINGS 


Textbook: Helminiak, Daniel A, PhD. What the Bible Really Says About Homosexuality. 
New Mexico: Alamo Square Press, 2000. 
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EXTENDED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Anderson, Cheryl B. Ancient Laws and Contemporary Controversies: The Need for 
Inclusive Biblical Interpretation. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009. 


Cannon, Justin R. The Bible, Christianity, and Homosexuality. Createspace, 2008. 


Connoley, John Tyler, and Jeff Miner. The Children are Free: Reexamining the Biblical 
Evidence on Same-sex Relationships. Indiana: Found Pearl Press, 2008. 


Guest, Deryn, Robert E. Goss, Mona West, & Thomas Bohache, editors. The Queer Bible 
Commentary. London, England: SCM Press, 2006. 


Helminiak, Daniel A, PhD. What the Bible Really Says About Homosexuality. New 
Mexico: Alamo Square Press, 2000. 


Keuls, Eva C. The Reign of The Phallus: Sexual Politics in Ancient Athens. Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1985. 


Lightsey, Pamela R. Our Lives Matter: A Womanist Queer Theology. Eugene, Oregon: 
Pickwick Publications, 2015. 


Rogers, Jack. Jesus, The Bible, and Homosexuality: Explode the Myths, Heal the Church. 
Kentucky: Westminster John Knox Press, 2009. 


Smith, Gregory R. The Mis-Education Against Homosexuality in the Bible: How the 
Church Got It Wrong!. Atlanta: New Points of View Publishing Group, 2010. 


Spong, John Shelby. The Sins of Scripture: Exposing the Bible’s Text of Hate to Reveal 
the God of Love. New York, Harper Collins Publishers, 2005. 
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APPENDIX F: LITURGY 


Liturgy of Confession, Repentance, Forgiveness and 
Reconciliation on the Occasion of Homophobia and 
Marginalization by Church People Against the LGBTQ 


Community 


By Rev. Dominique Denman 


This serves as an opportunity in attainableness and an act of faith to address, among 
willing congregations, to intentionally address homophobia and repent. Churches and 
other institutions are encouraged to adjust for your context, providing that persons who 
discriminate against the LGBTQ community are not exonerated for their marginalization 
and rejection. 


Sister and Brothers it is time for us to address the homophobia within our church body. It 
is time to speak truth to power about the marginalization that we have inflicted on our 
LGBTQ members and the community at large. It is time to lay down our fears, hatred and 
distrust; it’s time to “see” our members and reach out to them with loving kindness; it is 
time to begin a change that will build our church family as well as our own families that 
have been torn apart by this issue. 

Let us open our hearts and minds to the spirit of Jesus Christ with willingness for change. 


Divine Creator, 


We confess that we are all imperfect and our imperfections are only covered by God’s 
grace, mercy and forgiveness. 


We confess that we, along with, our beloved church has rejected and maligned the 
LGBTQ community. We have a loud fear and indifference to cause us to turn our backs 
on our family members who are lesbian, gay, bisexual or transgender. 


We confess that our rejection of the LGBTQ community has wrought, for them, trauma, 
and stress, mental and emotional damage brought on by having to live a hidden life in 
order to feel welcome as viable members of this Church body. 
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We confess that our bias is not built in the word of God. We have allowed scripture to be 
used to subjugate, humiliate and turn away our LGBTQ Brothers and Sisters. The love of 
Jesus states we are to love our neighbor as ourselves. 


We must confess that we have treated members of the LGBTQ community as an 
abomination to God. These are not God’s laws but the twisted interpretation of Man. 


We confess as we, children of the African Diaspora, were enslaved, beaten, sold as 
chattel and torn from our Mother’s breast; so have we torn our lesbian, gay, bisexual and 
transgender children from their families, homes, love partners as well as the Church. 


We must confess the use of conversion therapy is a crime against our LGBTQ members. 
That to force anyone to conform to what we think are the norms of society instills a sense 
of inadequacy that can and does cause irreparable damage to each individual. 


We must confess that our judgment of lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgender people has 
led them to be afraid to live out loud. It has forced them into a closeted life with a 
constant fear of persecution, discovery and shame. It is within this life of fear that they 
can marry for the sake of what the church and or family believes, become suicidal and 
never be their true self before God. 


We must confess that being LGBTQ is not a sin. 


We must confess that lesbian, gay, bisexual or transgender people are not deviants with 
designs on the corruption of anyone; for they themselves are not corrupt. 


We must confess that same-sex unions are blessed by God. 
We must resolve to not denounce same gender loving couples. 


We must build bridges to join our communities in worship and in understanding. It is 
through this that reconciliation will be achieved. 


Brothers and Sisters, we can no longer turn our backs due to our discomfort and fear of 
sexual differences. We must shake up this Tabernacle and cry out for justice, acceptance 
and freedom for our LGBTQ members to live, love and worship without fear. 

We intentionally choose to engage in dialogue and enter into covenant with members of 
the LGBTQ community and seek reconciliation and provide a place of welcome, 


acceptance and celebration. 


This is the love of Jesus Christ, this is our mission, this is our faith. We are one 
community in the eyes of God. Let us repent and reconcile in patience, love and peace. 


As Jesus has commanded, in John 15:12 (NIV) “Love each other as I have loved you”. 
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APPENDIX G: PICTURES OF PUBLICALLY DISPLAYED 
HOMOPHOBIA 


Many denominations express negative and hurtful things towards the LGBT community. 
Atlah World Missionary Church displays public homophobia. This African American Church is 


located in Harlem, NY on Lenox Avenue near 125" Street and it is Black Church. 
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APPENDIX H: EVENT FLYERS 
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A PANEL DISCUSSIO 
SATURDAY 1/11/2020 
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JOIN US THIS SATURDAY FOR 


RETURNING 
FROM EXILE 


Conversation and Reconciliation Amongst 
the LGBTQ+ Community and the African- 
American Church 


By Dominique P. Denman for the Degree of 
Doctorate of Ministry from NewYork 
Theological Seminary 2020 


With Special Guest: Bishop-Elect Troy 
Sanders, Pastor of Rehoboth Fellowship of 
Atlanta, presenting “The Bible and 
Homosexuality” 


Saturday, January 25, 2020 
Friendship Baptist Church 
401 E Market St. 

York, PA 17403 

10am - 3pm 


This event will be held in place of this 
week's CORE Fellowship Meeting. Your 
attendance will be greatly appreciated. 
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APPENDIX I: PARTICIPANT RELEASE FORM 


Participant Release Form 


I agree to voluntarily and 
freely participate in the Research Study and Demonstration Project titled “Returning 
From Exile: Conversation and Reconciliation Amongst the LGBTQ Community and the 
African American Church” conducted by Rev. Dominique P. Denman for the Degree of 
Doctor of Ministry from New York Theological Seminary (NYTS). The data collected 
will be in the form of interviews and documentation by way of video archival and 


documentary style. As a result, the information, images and personal data that I collect 
will be used as a part of this open, transparent and public scholarly process. 


The purpose of this study is not to change the minds of those who have opposition to or 
support the LGBTQ community but instead, to facilitate and explore the possibility of 
healing and forgiveness between members of the LGBTQ community and the African 
American Church. 


I am participating in this workshop/discussion/interview/documentary style video 
archival freely and do not expect, nor will I receive, any form of remuneration. 


I completely indemnify and relieve Rev. Dominique P. Denman and NYTS of any and all 
responsibility or legal or financial liability associated with any and all emotional or 
mental health issues arising during the course of or as a consequence of participation in 
this workshop. There will be moments of uneasiness or discomfort around the subject 
matter but minimal psychological risk is expected. Referrals to qualified clinicians will 
be available upon request. 


The researcher will answer any further questions about the research, now or during the 
course of the project, and can be contacted at ddenman@lancasterseminary.edu. 


Name of Participant: 


Signature: 


Date: 
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Notes 


For the sake of this dissertation African American and Black will be used 
interchangeably. For theses purposes I will capitalize Black. This is not in anyway 
a reflection to indicate that other ethnic groups are inferior. 

The use of LGBTQ, LGBT, or LGB will be used interchangeably. My references 
will be LGBTQ and other authors cited may use LGBT or LGB. 

The use of cisgender denotes or relates to a person whose sense of personal 
identity or gender corresponds to their birth sex. 

The use of heteronormative denotes or relates to a world view that promotes 
heterosexuality as the normal or preferred sexual orientation. 

The acronym CPE stands for Clinical Pastoral Education. 

The use of the acronym TFAM stands for The Fellowship of Affirming 
Ministries. 

The use of the acronym LGBTQI in any short or long form stands for persons 
who identify as Lesbian, and or Gay, and or Bisexual, and or Transgender, and or 
Queer, and or Intersexual. 

The documentary video for both weekend conferences were filmed and edited by 


Kellie Turner. 
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